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CHAPTER  I 

FORMULATION  AND  DEFINITION 
OF  THE  PROBLEM 


The  pattern  of  local  control  in  Florida's  public  community 

the  past  twenty  years  to  shape  Florida's  public  educational  development. 
These  forces  include  Florida's  rapid  population  growth,  significant 

of  new  ideas  and  approaches  regarding  the  values  and  organisation  of 
public  and  higher  education  in  an  increasingly  sophisticated  techno- 

Equally  important  influences  shaping  this  development  are  com- 
mitments by  the  political  and  educational  leaders  of  the  state  to  a 
number  of  educational  administrative  concepts.  One  such  concept  is 

local  level  is  through  unified  county  school  districts.  Another  widely 
accepted  concept  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  lay  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  key  citizens  to  oversee  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  requisite  improvements  to  public  education  from  kindergarten 
through  the  university.  Both  these  ideas  have  been  organizational  key- 


Florioa's  educational  development 


since  their  importance  was  recognised  in  the  comprehensive  study  of 
education  from  kindergarten  through  the  university  done  in  1946  by  the 
Florida  Citisens  Committee  on  Education  (13), 

Other  basic  concepts  have  characterised  Florida's  higher  educa- 
tional development.  Since  1905  public  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Florida  have  been  without  separate  institutional  boards  (1,  p.  245), 
all  overseeing  authority  being  vested  in  a single,  state-level,  higher 
educational  board  <sinoe  1965,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Florida  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Learning).  This  higher  education  board  is  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  Cabinet  State  Board  of  Education.  Bristol's 


le  historical  c: 


■s  pattern  (I 


In  short,  Florida's  control  pattern  for  public  education  is  a 
dual  system  in  some  respects,  though  ultimate  control  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  is  unified  and  comprehensive.  The  schools  under  the  con- 
trol of  county  boards  of  public  instruction  and  coordinated  by  the  State 

State  Board  of  Education  (19,  ch.  230.01),  constitute  one  educational 
establishment.  Florida's  institutions  of  higher  learning,  legally  de- 


Regents  of  Florida  (19,  Ch.  240,001),  and  also  subject  to  - 
Board  of  Education  (19,  Ch.  240.031),  constitute  a second  . 
establishment. 

tional  establishment,  are  now  a part  of  the  county  school  ; 


struction  of  a unified  county  school  district.  In  large-population 

dent  responsible  for  the  entire  junior  college  and  administrative 

may  be  at  one  centrally  located  site.  In  the  low-population  areas  of 
Florida,  the  junior  college  typically  functions  from  one  campus  but 
draws  students  from  the  county  in  which  it  is  located  and  from  adjacent 


[1  Control  in  Florida's 


The  Florida  pattern  of  local  control  for  community  junior 
colleges  is  the  investment  of  county  boards  of  public  instruction  with 

statutory  authority  and  State  Board  of  Education  regulations  (19, 

Ch.  230.0102).  These  junior  colleges,  subject  to  approval  of  the  State 

to  support  the  college  (19,  Ch.  230.0101).  The  college  president  is 

location  through  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  (19, 


Ch.  230.0103),  which  is  responsi- 
college  president  and  the  county  board  of 
»road  spectrum  of  junior  college  activities. 


i.OU).  Junior  colleges  financially 

colleges  financially 


supported  by,  and  serving,  one  coi 
colleges)  have  five-member  i 
supported  by,  and  serving,  ' 

three-year  overlapping  terms,  but  nominations  for  appointment  are  made 
by  county  boards  involved  in  the  support  of  the  colleges,  and  according 
to  a plan  proscribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  insure  balanced 
representation  of  all  counties  participating  in  the  support  of  a junior 
college.  Where  two  counties  support  the  junior  college,  five  members 
are  appointed  by  the  county  of  location  and  four  by  the  other.  Where 
three  counties  support  the  junior  college,  three  members  are  from  each 
county.  Where  four  counties  support  the  junior  college,  three  members 
are  from  the  county  of  location  and  two  are  from  each  of  the  other 


counties.  Where  five  counties  support  the  junior  college,  three  members 
are  from  the  county  of  location,  two  are  from  the  two  most  populous 
counties,  and  one  is  from  each  of  the  two  less  populous  counties.  Ad- 
visory committee  members  are  eligible  for  consecutive  reappointment. 

Certain  specific  responsibilities  of  the  college  advisory  com- 


sH'ssHfi?' 


Preliminary  analysis  revealed  little  information  available 
about  the  functioning  of  local  junior  college  advisory  committees. 
Nevertheless,  the  functioning  of  the  advisory  committees  is  quite 
important.  First,  advisory  committees  of  all  multiple  county  junior 
colleges  are  the  only  legally  constituted  agencies  of  coordination  on 
the  local  level  representative  of  all  counties  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  junior  college.  Second,  for  both  multiple  and  single 
county  junior  colleges,  the  local  advisory  committee  is  the  only  con- 
trol structure  approximating  the  services  rendered  by  an  institutional 
board  of  trustees  having  sole  responsibility  to,  and  for,  an  institu- 
tion. A study  by  Davis  (12,  pp.  21-25)  stressed  the  importance  of 
effective  utilisation  of  boards  of  trustees.  Kartorana  (27,  pp.  66-57) 
bemoaned  the  lack  of  research  on  internal  organization  and  operational 


f institutional 


about  the  need  to  answer  the  questions  of  how  mi 
state  level  planning  is  desirable  to  maintain  si 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  right  amot 
autonomy,  initiative,  and  effectiveness. 

One  authority,  leland  Hedsker  (29,  p.  216),  discussed  the  unique 
pattern  of  formally  established  advisory  groups  in  Florida  which  assist 
in  the  determination  of  state  and  local  policy  for  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Florida's  community  junior  colleges,  concluding,  "Because 
legislation  is  so  recent,  it  is  impossible  to  project  the  functioning  of 


Several  recently  completed  dissertations  dealt  with  related 
research  problems.  Barringer  (9,  pp.  3-9)  studied  procedures  used  in 
establishing  community  junior  colleges  in  Florida  during  the  1950's, 
delving  especially  into  the  functioning  of  state-level  agencies  and 
local  ad  hoc  citizens  study  committees  which  were  appointed  to  deter- 
mine need  and  readiness  for  community  junior  colleges  in  various  areas 

junior  colleges  were  subsequently  authorized,  the  next  step  involved 
nomination  by  participating  county  boards  of  public  instruction,  and 
appointment  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  of  members  of  the  local 
junior  college  advisory  committees  under  study  in  this  present  research. 

fications,  and  problems,  relative  to  public  junior  colleges  in  Florida, 

county  superintendents,  advisory  committee  and  school  board  members,  and 
junior  college  presidents.  Robinson  advised  additional  research  giving 
special  attention  to  administrative  relationships  in  each  junior 
college.  His  findings  suggested  that  differences  in  perceptions  of 
functions  and  problems  were  "predicated  on  difference  in  county  pro- 

concluded  that  additional  study  of  why  advisory  committees  do  not  con- 
sider assisting  in  policy  formation  an  important  function,  was  needed 


rith  the  founding  of  Kiami-Dade  Junior  College  t( 


committee  had  foreknowledge  of  integration  strategy  and  were  in  agree- 

trol  the  quality  of  advisory  committee  appointees  in  keeping  with 


be  attributed  to  specific  phases?  What  remedial  situations  could  be 


, s^i.s’-'ss.'isi-isss  ax  xi;„r„ 


requested  cooperation.  (Copies  of  the  letters  and  the  questionnaires 
are  placed  in  Appendix  A.) 

The  presidents'  questionnaire  sought  information  regarding 
advisory  committee  functioning  during  the  tenure  of  each  president. 
Additionally,  the  questionnaire  sought  judgment  by  the  president  of  the 
best  degree  of  involvement,  and  of  the  present  degree  of  involvement, 
of  the  local  junior  college  advisory  committee  in  college  policy  devel- 
opment. Involvement  and  best  involvement  questions  on  the  presidents' 


Jest  involvement  question  which  was  a 
jmber  questionnaire,  described  next, 
is  to  provide  some  indication  of  the 
>cal  advisory  committee  as  perceived  by 
advisory  committee  membership.  Finally, 
in  any  additional  information  which  he 
consideration. 


part  of  the  advisory  committee 
One  purpose  of  these  questions 
difference  in  viability  of  the 

best  involvement  question  mentioned  above,  contained 
data  questions  relevant  to  civic  and  political  activity  of  the  membei 
The  questionnaire  sought  information  about  years  of  service  and  spec: 
advisory  committee  offices  held  by  committee  members.  Each  committal 
member  was  asked  to  state  the  number  of  years  of  residence  in  the  art 
supporting  the  junior  college,  business  interests,  and  elective  and  . 
pointive  offices  held  during  the  past  ten  years.  Respondents  were  a: 
to  comment  about  any  additional  matters  of  significance  to  the  study 
which  the  questionnaire  did  not  seem  to  cover.  The  questionnaires  we 
completed  under  supervision  of  the  junior  college  president. 


visitations,  published  statements  of  operational  procedures  of  college 
advisory  committees  and  location  boards  of  public  instruction  when 
acting  on  junior  college  matters  were  studied. 

A final  analysis  and  follow-up  of  all  data  were  executed.  This 
included  combining  information  from  the  questionnaires,  interviews,  and 
visitations.  A composite  picture  of  advisory  committee  functioning  in 
Florida's  public  community  junior  colleges  was  drawn.  Some  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  local  advisory  committee  functioning  were  presented. 
Suggestions  for  possible  additional  research,  and  recommendations  for 
possible  improvement  of  Florida  junior  college  local  control,  were 


CHAPTER 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  ENDURANCE  OF  THE  FLORIDA 
PATTERN  OF  COHHUNITY  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  LOCAL  CONTROL 


The  emergence  of  Florida's  system  of  public  junior  college  local 
control  is  closely  related  to  findings  and  recommendations  of  groups  of 
lay  citizens  and  professional  educators  appointed  by  state  political- 
educational  leaders  to  assist  in  charting  a course  for  Florida’s  public 
and  higher  educational  expansion  during  the  late  1940's  and  1950's.  The 
evidence  presented  in  this  chapter  suggests  that  the  state  leadership  in 

groups  studying  it,  but  which  was  highly  effective  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  junior  college  education  in  Florida. 

The  origin  of  the  Florida  public  junior  college  local  control 

public  junior  college  in  Florida,  Palm  Beach  Junior  College.  James  L. 
Hattenbarger  reports  initiation  of  the  junior  college  when  a group  of 
persons  from  various  Palm  Beach  civic  clubs  formed  an  advisory  committee 
and  worked  with  the  Palm  Beach  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction  to  set 
up  college-level  educational  offerings  (11,  p.  54).  By  establishing  a 
junior  college  in  the  area,  these  leaders  hoped  to  offset  the  cost  of 
higher  education  to  depression-struck  citizens  unable  to  bear  the  cost 


of  four  years  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  far  away  (14,  p.  22). 
The  college  was  established  in  1933. 

When  junior  college  legislation  was  passed  in  the  1939  Session 
of  the  Florida  Legislature,  according  to  Wattenbarger,  the  precedent  for 
the  pattern  of  control  recommended  was  that  of  Palm  Beach  Junior  College 
(IS,  p.  54).  The  description  above  may  accurately  represent  what  hap- 

of  provision  for  junior  college  advisory  committees  in  Florida  junior 
college  legislation  (18,  p.  366).  It  seems  more  likely  that  the  origin 

for  extending  public  education  through  grades  thirteen  and  fourteen,  a 
need  first  emphasised  in  the  comprehensive  study  of  education  undertaken 
in  1946  by  the  Florida  Citizens  Committee  on  Education,  to  be  discussed 


Recommendations  of  the  Florida  Citizens  Committee 


The  first  important  recommendations  influencing  junior  college 
expansion  and  legal  control  originated  from  findings  of  the  Florida 
Citizens  Committee  on  Education,  a lay  study  group  with  professional 
guidance,  established  as  a result  of  an  executive  order  of  the  Governor 
of  Florida  and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution,  Kumber  Three,  approved  by 
the  1945  Legislature  (13,  p.  ii). 


educational  opportunity  through  th 
junior  colleges  under  the  control 


local  community 


public  instruction 


(13,  p.  78,  p.  829)  as  parts  of  the  unified  county  school  systems  recom- 
mended elsewhere  in  the  report  (13,  p.  258).  To  accomplish  this  the 
Citizens  Committee  recommended  the  enactment  of  a comprehensive  junior 
college  law,  setting  forth  the  principles  for  organizing,  administering, 
and  financing  the  two-year  institutions  (13,  pp.  89-90).  The  general 
pattern  of  Florida's  junior  college  system  is  latent  in  these  sugges- 
tions, and  the  1947  Legislature,  acting  on  recommendation  of  the  Citizens 
Committee,  made  the  junior  college  program  a voluntary  part  of  Florida's 
Minimum  Foundation  Program,  setting  the  precedent  for  state-local  sharing 
of  cost  and  control  of  community  junior  colleges  (14,  pp.  22-23). 

The  junior  college  provisions  of  the  1947  Minimum  Foundation 
Program  legislation  were  written  by  Allen  C.  Grazier,  St.  Petersburg 
attorney,  and  Roe  L.  Johns,  Professor  of  School  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Florida  (25).  In  an  interview  Johns  acknowledged  his 
participation  and  discussed  the  thinking  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  local  junior  college  advisory  committee.  He  pointed  out  that 
in  1947,  county  school  board  members  were  paid  a salary  in  most  Florida 


counties  and  that  key  citizens  frequently  did  not  seek  office  as  county 
school  board  members.  The  junior  college  advisory  committees  provided 
an  avenue  of  honorable  service  and  influence  for  key  citizens  anxious 
to  support  the  growth  and  development  of  junior  colleges  proposed  by  the 
Florida  Citizens  Committee,  but  not  willing  to  become  deeply  involved  in 
other  phases  of  county  public  education,  especially  school  board 


politics. 


Johns  explained  Chat  the  college  advisory  committee  also  com- 
pleted a junior  college  control  pattern  within  the  county  school  system, 
parallel  in  outward  appearance  to  the  legal  control  pattern  of  Florida's 
state  universities.  The  county  board  of  public  instruction  might  be 
compared  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  college  advisory  com- 
mittee, to  the  State  Board  of  Control  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 
(25).  It  was  assumed  that  such  a pattern  would  be  added  inducement  for 
legislative  support  of  the  junior  college  proposal. 

Another  thought  behind  establishment  of  college  advisory  commit- 
tees rather  than  distinct  junior  college  boards  was  the  assumption  that 
in  the  early  stages  such  boards,  lacking  experience,  might  make  costly 
mistakes.  If  the  boards  were  initially  established  with  advisory 
powers,  little  damage  would  be  done  since  county  boards  could  discover 
errors  and  correct  them.  It  was  concomitantly  assumed  that  as  advisory 
committees  acquired  more  experience,  they  would  gradually  assume  more 
responsibility  for  the  control  of  the  junior  colleges  (25). 

Financial  considerations  were  also  limiting  factors  shaping 
Johns  and  Grazier's  legislative  suggestions  to  the  Citizens  Committee. 

By  including  junior  colleges  within  county  school  systems  under  the 
control  of  county  boards  of  public  instruction,  it  became  possible  to 

The  establishment  of  separate  junior  college  boards  with  taxing  authority 
would  have  required  a constitutional  amendment  (25).  Neither  Johns  nor 
Grazier  was  fully  satisfied  with  this  method  of  administration  for  junior 
colleges  serving  multiple  county  districts,  but  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittee did  give  some  participation  to  all  supporting  counties.  In  single 


county  districts  the  advisory  committee  provided  lay  advice  from  a group 
solely  concerned  with  junior  college  education  (25). 

A final  consideration  of  the  co-authors  resulting  in  the  pattern 

detrimental  to  rapid  junior  college  establishment,  the  decision  to 
locate  junior  colleges  was  one  assigned  to  the  Legislature,  rather  than 

(25). 


Florida  Citizens  Committee 


Another  area  of  concern  to  the  Florida  Citizens  Committee,  which 
had  a bearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  their  proposals  for  junior  college 

is  a diagram  of  the  pattern  the  Florida  Citizens  Committee  sought  in 
order  to  unify  and  professionalize  educational  control  in  Florida.  Ad- 
ministrative leadership  of  all  public  education  in  Florida  was  to  be 

of  Education  replacing  the  existing  ex  officio  State  Soard. 


seeing  all  phases  of  public  education.  Educational  responsibilities 


formerly  distributed  among  a number  of  state  boards  (the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  the  State  Textbook 
Purchasing  Board,  and  the  State  Board  of  Control  of  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning)  were  to  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  new  board 


of  Education 


County  School  District 
(Under  direct  control 


County  Schools^ 


Education,  was  the  means  of  centralising  Florida's  rather  polarized 
pattern  of  educational  administration  in  a single  administrative  officer 
Individuals  filling  the  positions  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  System 


and  State  Superintendent  of  Education  were  ap- 


From  the  standpoint  of  junior  college  control  and  coordination, 
the  fact  that  these  state- level  reorganisation  recommendat ions  failed, 
tended  to  increase  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  coordinating  the 
two  phases  of  higher  education  in  Florida.  Junior  colleges  within  the 
county  unit  structure  were  more  administratively  remote  from  the  other 
branch  of  higher  education,  the  university  system,  under  the  operating 
control  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  (now 
the  Board  of  Regents)  and  the  ultimate  control  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  than  they  would  have  been  under  a single  State  Board  of 

m controlling  all  higher  education  without  any  intervening  higher 


Why  the  recommendations  of  the  Citizens  Committee  relating  to 
state-level  control  of  education,  and  of  higher  education,  failed  to 
gain  legislative  support  when  most  Citizens  Committee  suggestions  were 
acted  upon  favorably  was  analyzed  by  Bristol  (7)  in  1952.  He  concluded 
that  Florida  legislators  were  suspicious  of  these  recommendations, 
feeling  that  outsiders  had  drawn  them  up  (7,  p.  39).  (Serving  on  the 
higher  education  group  of  the  Citizens  Committee  were  William  Taylor  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  John  Dale  Russell  and  Ray  Haraon  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  W.  T.  Sanger  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia,  and  L.  D.  Haskew  of  Emory  University  (36,  p.  11).)  Also, 
both  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  were 


opposed  to  such  drastic  reorganization  as  that  proposed  (7,  p.  39). 
Bristol  also  observed  that  Gainesville  and  Tallahassee  factions  worked 
at  cross  purposes  damaging  support  for  the  legislation,  and  that  the 
state  legislators  were  being  asked  to  support  legislation  about  which 


perfect"  (7,  p.  1 


sufficiently  informed  (‘ 


rate,  the  basic  pattern  t 

successful  efforts  were  made  to  strengthen 
Advisory  Board,  and  again  in  1965  when  the 
replaced  by  tl 


' , p.  39).  Finally,  Bristol 
:ruck  directly  at  the  Buckman 

control  of  public  and  higher 

] of  Control  was 


if  Regents.  The  difference  in  authority  of  the 

of  the  Board  of  Regents,  strengthening  was  an  effect  of  improved  insula- 
tion from  political  interference  by  virtue  of  longer  appointments  and 
more  clearly  defined  authority  (6,  p.  1A).  The  State  Junior  College 
Advisory  Board,  since  1963,  has  been  designated  the  State  Junior  College 
Board  and  empowered,  subject  to  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
to  establish  state-wide  policy,  recommend  establishment  of  new  institu- 


Florida's  Existing 


e Superintendent 


the  Attorney-General, 
f Public  Instruction. 


State  Educational  Control  Pattern 

Figure  2 is  a simplified  representation  of  Florida's  control 
pattern  for  public  education.  Also  indicated  are  changes  in  names  of 
various  coordinating  and  controlling  structures  significant  to  junior 
college  organization  since  1947.  Ultimate  control  of  all  public  educa- 
tion remains  in  the  hands  of  the  ex  officio  State  Board  of  Education 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  the 

tendent  is  the  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer  (19,  Ch.  229.012). 

To  the  extreme  left  and  right  of  Figure  2 are  key  advisory 

Florida  junior  college  growth.  The  State  Advisory  Council  oi 
established  by  the  1947  Legislature  as  a result  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Florida  Citizens  Committee,  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  on 
recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Thomas  D.  Bailey 
(4,  p.  20).  Bailey  sought  establishment  of  junior  colleges  as  parts  of 
county  school  systems.  A meeting  reported  by  Barringer  (3,  p.  21)  of  the 

Superintendent  Bailey  was  present,  agreed  to  decisions  that  junior  col- 
leges should  not  be  subject  to  control  by  the  Board  of  Control  of  Florida 

tem.  In  1957,  Superintendent  Bailey,  writing  in  the  Mat  ion's  Schools 
(3,  pp.  58-59),  defended  the  Florida  pattern  of  junior  college  control 
as  protection  against  those  institutions  becoming  baby  universities. 


Though  the  name  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  varied  on  a 
biennial  basis  as  indicated  on  Figure  2,  the  individuals  serving  on  the 

of  junior  college  legislative  development.  Dr.  James  L.  Wattenbarger 
pointed  out  that  the  Community  College  Council,  provided  by  legislation 
in  1955,  was  not  the  same  as  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Education, 
but  the  Community  College  Council  consisted  of  all  the  members  of  the 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Education,  plus  State  Superintendent  Bailey, 
the  Executive-Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  J.  Broward  Culpepper, 
and  the  president  of  Chipola  Junior  College,  Kenneth  G.  Skaggs.  During 
the  two-year  life  of  the  Community  College  Council,  only  junior  college 
matters  came  before  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Education  (21). 

Throughout  the  years  since  1917  the  basic  pattern  of  local 
control  of  junior  colleges  in  Florida  recommended  by  the  Florida  Citizens 
Committee  on  Education  in  1947,  remained  relatively  unchanged  (35, 
p.  147).  As  will  be  shown  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  all  studies 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  Florida  Citizens  Committee  questioned  the 
pattern  of  local  control  and  most  advised  significant  modification. 


lege  establishment 


>.  Serving  in  the  capacity  o. 


control  pattern  proposed  by  the  Florida  Citizens  Committee  in  1947.  He 
said,  "He  recommend  that  careful  study  be  made  regarding  the  provision 
that  where  two  or  more  counties  unite  in  the  support  of  a junior  college, 


local  control  be  centralized  in  the  county  in  which  the  junior  college 
is  located"  (23,  p.  5).  3ogue  recommended  that  a separate  junior  col- 

college  board  which  would  operate  the  college.  Bogue  felt  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  more  equitable,  secure  greater  support  through  the 
years,  create  greater  interest  and  pride  in  the  junior  college,  and  be 

representation  for  the  controlled  spending  of  funds  (23,  p.  5).  Ke 

of  really  belonging  with  a voice  that  really  c( 


Report  of  the  University  o: 


The  passage  by  the  Florida  Legislature  of  the  Minimum  F< 

Program  for  supporting  public  education  in  Florida  made  junior  colleges 
an  optional  part  of  county  public  school  systems  (25,  p.  1).  Two 
summers  following  passage  of  this  legislation,  in  Gainesville,  Florida, 
between  June  13  and  July  23,  1949,  a junior  college  workshop  was  held 

the  workshop,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Leon  Henderson,  late  Professor 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida,  was  to  look  carefully  at  the 
problems  of  junior  college  education  in  Florida  in  order  to  insure  the 


Consultants  to  the  workshop  were  L.  0.  Todd,  a junior  college 
president  from  Mississippi,  and  V.  H.  Conley,  a junior  college  specialist 
from  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  The  general  direction  of 
workshop  thinking  was  toward  community  junior  colleges  as  capstones  of 
local  school  systems. 

The  influence  on  the  workshop  of  higher  education  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  various  volumes  of  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  (31,  Vol.  II,  p.  69i  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1), 
published  in  1943,  was  evidently  considerable.  Recommendations  regarding 
flexibility  of  control  for  public  community  colleges  in  response  to 
varying  conditions  in  different  school  systems  and  states  (31,  Vol.  II, 
p.  1)  were  paralleled  by  suggestions  in  the  report  of  the  workshop  that 
in  Florida,  local  community  colleges  should  be  legally  enabled  with 
sufficient  flexibility  to  allow  for  differing  patterns  of  local  control 

cussion  of  advantages  of  lodging  control  of  community  colleges  in  boards 
independent  of  existing  public  educational  structures,  but  the  final 
conclusion  was  that  in  Florida  where  law,  custom,  and  educational  prac- 
tice involved  local  control  through  county  boards  of  public  instruction 
(22,  p.  33),  the  appointment  of  a junior  college  board  composed  of  out- 
standing community  leaders,  excluding  county  school  board  members,  which 

(22,  p.  33),  seemed  indicated.  An  elaboration  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  junior  college  board  followed  a description  of  its  composition, 
and  is  quoted  below: 


and  provided  control  through  elected  junior  college  boards  possessed  of 
the  same  power  in  relation  to  the  junior  college  that  the  county  boards 
of  public  instruction  possessed  in  relation  to  the  public  schools  (26, 


In  instances  where  the  proposed  junior  college  district  was 
identical  with  the  county  school  district,  the  choice  of  operation  of 
the  community  college  through  the  county  board  of  public  instruction  or 
through  a distinct,  elected  junior  college  board  would  have  been  up  to 
the  voters  of  the  proposed  district  (26,  p,  56).  There  were  other 
recommendations  in  the  report  regarding  state  supervision,  standards, 
and  other  aspects  of  a comprehensive  community  junior  college  program. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  advice  of  Jesse  P.  Bogue,  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  Junior  College  Workshop  of  1949,  and  of  the  Junior  College 
Steering  Committee  of  1951  was  toward  similar  patterns  of  local  control 
lodgment  with  either  a distinct,  elected  junior  college  board  sharing 
responsibility  with  county  boards  of  public  instruction,  or  a distinct 
junior  college  district  board,  completely  Independent  of  the  local 
school  boards.  These  recommendations  were  at  variance  with  the  plan  of 
local  control  through  county  boards  of  public  instruction  recommended  by 

ledge  that  many  single  counties  iacked  the  necessary  population  to  make 
a junior  college  feasible,  which  resulted  in  the  assumption  that  many 
junior  college  districts  would  encompass  several  counties,  and  no  single 
county  board  could  constitute  a district-wide  controlling  agency. 


Che  Junior  College  Steering  Committee  of  the 
inadvisability,  in  terms  of  fair  representation  of  all  people  in 
multiple  county  districts,  of  control  through  any  one  of  the  county 
boards  of  public  instruction  in  existence  in  the  district,  that  the 
Steering  Committee  did  not  recommend  a referendum  of  choice  of  control 
through  existing  county  boards  or  through  new  Junior  college  boards, 
the  choice  recommended  in  single  county  districts.  The  Steering  Com- 
mittee apparently  automatically  assumed  that  in  multiple  county  dis- 
tricts the  only  referendum  decision  would  involve  whether  or  not  to 
form  the  district  and  support  the  college.  If  the  electorate  voted  to 
support  the  college,  the  Steering  Committee  assumed  that  control  would 
be  lodged  in  a new  junior  college  board  consisting  of  some  "at-large- 
elected"  and  some  "county-elected"  members  (26,  p.  63). 

It  would  appear  that  a basic  value  difference  existed  between 
the  individuals  associated  most  directly  with  the  junior  college  move- 
ment and  the  individuals  associated  most  directly  with  Florida's  system 
of  public  education  through  unified  county  school  districts.  The  former 

of  control  should  exist  so  the  widest  possible  base  of  local  support  for 
the  community  college  could  exist,  thereby  strengthening  direct  com- 
munication between  the  citisens  of  the  area  and  the  administration  of 
the  college.  They  were  willing  to  risk  possible  administrative  and 
educational  competition  on  the  local  level  between  the  community  college 
and  the  public  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  public  school  administrators 
seeking  to  maintain  simple,  efficient,  unified  local  public  school 
systems  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  local  boards  of  public 


instruction  and  county  superintendents  were  willing  to  risk  some  insti- 
tutional autonomy  for  the  community  college  in  order  to  maintain  what 
they  considered  more  valuable,  unified  county  school  districts. 

James  L.  Wattenbarger 's  Plan  of  Junior 

During  the  period  now  under  discussion,  roughly  from  1947 
to  1953,  a most  important  contribution  to  the  eventual  pattern  of  junior 
college  local  control  in  Florida  was  that  of  Dr.  James  L.  Wattenbarger, 
then  a graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Florida.  In  1950  Watten- 
harger  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  of  Educational  Administration, 
Roe  L.  Johns,  completed  his  doctoral  dissertation  w! 
organization  and  financing  of  a system  of  public  jui 
Florida  (38).  There  seems  to  have 
ness  of  Wattenbarger's  research  unt 


s of  the  tiraeli- 
n his  dissertation  was 


published  by  the  University  of  Florida  Press  (39). 

Wattenbarger,  a native  of  Tennessee,  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  graduated  from  Palm  Beach  Junior 
College  in  1941  (38,  p.  265).  In  1943  he  received  a bachelor's  degree 
in  education  from  the  University  of  Florida,  and  a master's  degree  in 
the  same  field  from  the  same  institution  in  1947  (38,  p.  265).  In  1949 
he  spent  the  summer  studying  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  visiting  California  junior  colleges  (38,  p.  265).  That 
fall  he  returned  to  the  University  of  Florida  to  complete  his  doctoral 

After  an  analysis  of  the  assumptions  underlying  the  establishment 
of  public  junior  colleges,  Wattenbarger  summarized  criteria  found  in 


professional  writings  for  establishment,  for  district  organization,  and 
for  state  plans  of  junior  college  education  <39,  pp.  11-20).  He  then 
resolved  these  various  sets  of  criteria  into  a single  set  of  six  criteria 
of  establishment,  including:  basing  community  college  establishment  on 
a survey  by  the  state  department  of  education,  locating  institutions  in 
terms  of  service  to  the  greatest  number  of  students  and  only  where  ade- 
quate student  population  exists,  providing  comprehensive  coverage  of  the 
entire  state  with  junior  college  opportunity,  the  consideration  of  the 
adult  education  services  needed  in  the  college  area,  and  the  provision 
of  administrative  units  large  enough  to  permit  efficient  operation  cf 
the  institutions  (39,  p.  20). 

Hattenbarger  next  presented  the  basic  considerations  necessary 
within  the  state  of  Florida  before  presentation  of  a proposed  plan. 

These  considerations  were:  the  extent  of  need  for  junior  colleges  in 
the  state,  the  present  legal  basis  of  junior  colleges  in  the  state,  the 
present  facilities  of  existing  junior  colleges  in  the  state,  and  organi- 
zational problems  relevant  to  junior  college  programs  in  Florida  (39, 


The  pattern  of  local  control  ultimately  recommended  by  Hatten- 
barger was  identical  with  the  pattern  recommended  by  the  Florida  Citizens 
Committee  in  1947  and  in  existence  when  he  made  his  study.  He  recom- 
mended continuation  of  local  control  of  junior  colleges  through  county 
boards  of  public  instruction  as  parts  of  the  county  unit  school  districts 
existing  in  Florida  (38,  p.  217). 

This  control  pattern  involved  placement  of  single  junior  col- 
leges under  the  legal  and  administrative  control  of  county  boards  of 


public  instruction  of  the  counties  in  which  the  junior  colleges  were  to 
be  located  (36,  p.  217).  Where  a junior  college  was  to  be  located  in  a 
county  with  insufficient  population  to  justify  establishment,  Watten- 
barger  approved  the  existing  plan  of  establishment  of  the  junior  col- 
lege by  joint  resolution  of  county  boards  of  contiguous  counties  having 
the  necessary  aggregate  population  (36,  p.  219),  but  he  had  reservations 
about  this  plan  for  multiple  county  institutional  control.  The  plan 
seemed  vulnerable  to  disintegration  as  a result  of  the  fact  that  coun- 
ties supporting  the  junior  college,  other  than  the  county  of  location, 
had  no  legal  voice  in  the  control  of  the  institution  except  in  an 
advisory  role  through  membership  on  the  local  junior  college  advisory 
committee  of  individuals  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  from 
names  submitted  by  the  supporting  county  boards  of  public  instruction 

To  this  theoretical  reservation  about  the  multiple  county  junior 
college  control  pattern,  Wattenbarger  added  additional  reservations 
derived  from  his  study  of  the  functioning  of  local  junior  college 
advisory  committees  in  the  four  public  junior  colleges  then  in  operation 
in  Florida:  Palm  Beach  Junior  College  in  Lake  Worth,  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College,  Pensacola  Junior  College,  and  Chipola  Junior  College  in 

Wattenbarger  found  considerable  variation  in  advisory  committee 
functioning,  but  the  general  indication  of  his  study  was  one  of  in- 
activity or  minor  activity  for  local  junior  college  advisory  committees 
(38,  p.  219).  When  Wattenbarger  asked  advisory  committee  members  in 
the  four  institutions  to  what  extent  they  recommended  general  policy. 


he  cheeked  three  of  the  four  institutions  "not  at  all."  He  checked  the 
fourth  "all  of  the  time."  When  advisory  committee  members  were  asked 
to  evaluate  involvement  in  eight  other  areas  of  junior  college  activity, 
in  only  one  instance  did  more  than  one  junior  college  advisory  committee 
admit  any  involvement  at  all  in  the  eight  activities  (38,  pp.  210-213). 

Wattenbarger  also  pointed  out  that  the  multiple  county  junior 
college  district,  controlled  by  one  constituent  county  board  of  public 
instruction,  violated  the  concept  of  no  taxation  without  reoresentation 
since  counties  other  than  the  controlling  county  had  no  legal  voice  at 
the  same  time  they  were  being  taxed  to  support  the  colleges  (30,  p.  216). 

The  question  arises,  why  did  Wattenbarger  n 


standpoint  of  democratic  control,  and  also  containing  a structure,  the 
junior  college  advisory  committee,  which  his  field  research  had  indi- 
cated was  functioning  sluggishly?  Possibly  the  most  important  reason 
was  his  sensitivity  to  the  educational-political  structure  of  Florida 
at  the  time  in  combination  with  his  desire  to  promote  the  growth  of 
junior  colleges  in  Florida  as  quickly  as  possible.  What  he  recommended 
was  a thoughtful  compromise  of  the  most  effective  theoretical  structure 
of  control  with  a structure  most  likely  to  conform  to  the  practical 
necessities  of  Florida's  educational  and  political  patterns  and 


Wattenbarger's  experience  and  education  in  Florida  over  a long 
period  of  years  placed  him  in  a better  position  to  comprehend  the  kind 
of  local  control  that  would  gain  a solid  base  of  political  support  in 
the  state  for  the  junior  college  program  he  proposed.  His  plan  must 


have  had  great  appeal  to  the  elected  county  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  in  the  great  majority  of  Florida  counties,  since  it  lodged 
much  power  for  junior  college  control  with  them.  Plans  of  local  control 
of  the  19U9  junior  college  workshop  (22)  and  the  1951  Junior  College 
Steering  Committee  study  (26)  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, both  suggesting  local  control  procedures  that  would  either  have 
avoided  any  control  through  county  boards,  or  would  have  divided  control 
between  county  boards  and  a junior  college  board,  could  not  possibly 
have  gained  as  much  political  support  from  county  superintendents  and 
school  board  members. 

Wattenbarger  evidently  considered  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages to  the  junior  colleges  of  unified  administration  through  existing 
county  boards  of  public  instruction,  against  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  independent  junior  college  board  administration,  concluding 

research  had  indicated  were  already  present  in  county  unit  school  board 
administration,  Wattenbarger  recommended  strengthening  of  local  advisory 
committees  through  increasing  policy  determination  by  advisory  commit- 
tees (38,  p.  220),  and  by  undertaking  research  to  determine  the  sound- 
ness of  the  pattern  of  local  control  in  Florida  junior  colleges  serving 
more  than  one  county  (38,  p.  219). 

There  was  also  a financial  justification  for  Wattenbarger ' s 
thinking.  Time-consuming  legal  action  would  have  been  necessary  to 
find  a local  tax  source  for  financing  the  local  share  of  support  for 
the  junior  colleges  outside  existing  county  educational  structure. 
"Article  Twelve"  of  the  Florida  Constitution  set  twenty  mills  as  the 


lib  tax  on  real  property  for  education  ii 
,n  Florida  were  already  taxing  at 
: cost  of  public  school  education  through  t 


Thus  far,  four  important  studies  of  community  college  develop- 
ment in  Florida  have  been  described:  the  1947  study  of  the  Florida 
Citizens  Committee  (13),  the  study  of  the  junior  oollege  workshop  (23) 
at  the  University  of  Florida  in  1949,  the  study  of  the  Junior  College 
Steering  Committee  (26)  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
in  1951,  and  the  doctoral  study  (38)  of  James  L.  Wattenbarger,  completed 
in  1950  and  subsequently  revised  prior  to  publication  by  the  University 
of  Florida  Press  (39)  in  1953. 


of  professional  educa- 
.c  education  wherein 


These  studies  can  be  classed  as  th' 

community  junior  colleges  were  closely  connected  to  local  school  systems 
while  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Some  of  these  individuals  and  groups  supported  community  college  control 
through  local  boards  of  public  instruction.  These  included  Wattenbarger 
and  the  Florida  Citizens  Committee.  Others  felt  divergence  from  the 
county  unit  pattern  justified  in  terms  of  establishing  strong  community 
colleges  with  clear  lines  of  communication  between  the  controlling  col- 
lege board  and  the  citizens  of  the  area  the  college  was  to  serve.  These 
included  Jesse  P.  Bogue,  the  1949  junior  college  workshop  staff,  and 
members  of  the  Junior  College  Steering  Committee.  Experience,  theory, 

were  similar  in  one  important  respect.  Control  of  the  proposed 


1 boards  of  public  ii 


institutions  remained  with,  or  clo 
tion;  but  during  this  same  period,  a counter-current  from  the  State 
Board  of  Control  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  emerged  which  tended 
to  threaten  any  plan  of  community  junior  colleges  under  local  control  of 
existing  public  school  officials  and  under  coordination  and  supervision 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  This  threat  emerged  from  publica- 
tion in  January,  1955,  of  the  Initial  Report  (17)  of  the  Council  for  the 
Study  of  Higher  Education. 


On  March  18,  1954,  the  Board  of  Control  for  Florida  Institutions 
of  Higher  Learning  appointed  the  Council  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Florida  (17,  p.  2).  Appointed  to  the  Council  were  five  nation- 
ally recognised  authorities  on  higher  education:  John  Ivey,  A.  J. 
Brumbaugh,  Earl  J.  McGrath,  Floyd  H.  Reeves,  and  John  Dale  Russell. 

The  Initial  Report  of  this  council,  published  January  20,  1955,  set  the 
stage  for  a different  sort  of  enlarged  public  junior  college  system.  A 
plan  for  junior  college  development  under  a State  Coranunity  College  Com- 
mission was  presented  in  time  for  consideration  by  the  1955  Session  of 
the  Florida  Legislature.  The  plan  provided  for  local  control  and  state 
coordination  with  a considerable  degree  of  autonomy  from  existing  higher 
educational  and  public  educational  structures. 

In  a section  of  the  Initial  Report  entitled  "The  Government  of 
Public  Higher  Education  in  Florida,"  the  following  recommendations  were 
made  regarding  the  legal  organization  of  the 


proposed  community  colleges: 


General  Staff  Report  of  the  Council  (16), 
the  plan  for  junior  college  development  in  the  Initial  Report  had  been 
replaced  by  rather  general  recommendations  which  meshed  nicely  with 
legislative  action  taken  in  Hay,  1955,  establishing  the  Community  Col- 
lege Council  and  appropriating  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  finance  the 
work  of  the  body  (2,  p.  1).  The  Community  College  Council  was  directed 
for  the  establishment  and  coordination 

tion  of  Director-Secretary  by  State  Superintendent  Thomas  D.  Bailey,  and 
appointed  by  the  Community  College  Council,  was  Dr.  James  L.  Hattenbarger 


The  evidence  presented  below  suggests  the  time  of  disinvolvement 
of  the  Board  of  Control  from  any  plans  of  controlling  or  coordinating  a 
state  system  of  community  colleges  would  seem  to  have  been  the  period 
between  the  release  of  the  Initial  Report  in  January  and  the  establish- 
ment in  May  by  legislation  of  the  Community  College  Council.  Seme  of 
the  steps  culminating  in  appointment  of  the  Community  College  Council 
are  reported  below. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Initial  Report  was  not  well  received 
by  the  Board  of  Control  sponsoring  the  Council  for  the  Study  of  Higher 
Education.  A signed  news  article  in  the  Tampa  Horning  Tribune  on 
January  21,  1955,  announced  acceptance  by  the  Board  of  Control  of  a re- 
port submitted  by  the  Council  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  which 
advised  immediate  establishment  of  a system  of  community  colleges  in 
Florida  under  a new  Community  College  Commission.  The  article  further 


from  Jacksonville  asked  that  vocational  emphasis  be  stressed  in  the  pro- 
posed colleges  Ml,  p.  1,  p.  18).  This  was  possibly  motivated  by  their 
fears  of  a public  college  in  competition  with  a private  institution 
existing  in  Jacksonville,  now  Jacksonville  University. 

A few  days  later  an  editorial  in  the  Tampa  Horning  Tribune  op- 
posed the  community  college  proposal  in  the  Initial  R. 


s hoping  to  obtain  a 
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A few  months  later  the  Tallahassee  Democrat  published  a summary 
of  Governor  LeRoy  Collins'  message  to  the  1955  Legislature  which  con- 
tained a recommendation  to  develop  an  expanded  system  of  community  or 
junior  colleges  (10,  p.  1),  indicating  no  special  advocacy  for  a par- 
ticular pattern  of  junior  college  control. 

The  best  account  of  the  relationship  between  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol and  the  Community  College  Council  legislation  was  in  a newspaper 
article  (5,  p.  1)  dated  April  10,  1955,  based  on  information  from 
Thomas  D.  Bailey's  office  about  the  Community  College  Council  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  Legislature  on  April  9,  1955  (5,  p.  1).  Super- 
intendent Bailey  was  quoted  as  saying  the  bill  which  authorized  the 
already  existing  Advisory  Council  on  Education,  plus  Hr.  Bailey,  plus 
J.  Broward  Culpepper,  Board  of  Control  Executive  Secretary,  to  function 
as  the  Community  College  Council,  was  drafted  after  conferences  with 
Board  of  Control  representatives  who,  in  the  Initial  Report  had  advised 
the  establishment  of  a Community  College  Commission  which  was,  the  news 
reporter  declared,  "a  sort  of  little  control  board  to  supervise  and  make 


regulations  for  operation  of  community  colleges"  (5,  p.  1).  The  article 
continued,  stating  that  the  use  of  the  Advisory  Council  was  Bailey's 
suggestion  since  by  law  it  already  had  the  authority  to  make  studies  and 
recommendations  in  all  fields  of  education.  Bailey  was  further  quoted 
as  saying  the  legislation  would  empower  the  State  Superintendent  to  ap- 
point a director  for  the  study  and  provide  a siltty  thousand  dollar 
budget  for  the  1955-57  biennium.  The  article  concluded,  "Bailey  said 
that  present  thinking  is  that  community  colleges  should  be  established 
in  various  cities  of  the  state  as  extensions  of  the  public  school 

The  general  relationship  existing  between  the  Initial  Report 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Community  College  Council  was  further 
studied  through  correspondence  with  J.  Broward  Culpepper,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  1955,  and  appointed  to  the  Com- 
munity College  Council  during  that  year.  In  a letter  of  response  Cul- 
pepper acknowledged  a basic  difference  between  the  Initial  Report 
community  college  proposal  and  the  Community  College  Council  proposal, 
stating  that  the  difference  was  the  result  of  varying  purposes  as  well 
as  of  varying  backgrounds  of  professional  people  involved  (11).  The 
Council  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  was  most  concerned  about  the 
best  system  of  higher  educational  coordination  in  the  state,  while  the 
Community  College  Council  was  more  concerned  "about  close  ties  and  rela- 
tionships back  to  the  community  where  the  college  was  to  be  established" 
(11).  Dr.  Culpepper  also  confirmed  that  on  recommendation  of  the 
Council  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education,  “the  Board  of  Control  did 
sponsor  the  establishment  of  a Community  College  Council  for  the  purpose 


of  developing  plans  for  recommendations  to  the  1957  Session  of  the 
Legislature"  (11),  though  the  ultimate  plan  of  the  Community  College 
Council  was  "at  variance  with  the  general  view  of  the  Council  for  the 
Study  of  Higher  Education"  (11). 

Dr.  dames  L.  Hattenbarger,  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
munity College  Council  further  corroborated  the  sequence  presented  above. 
He  told  the  writer  that  the  Initial  Report  was  unpopular  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Control  and  with  State  Department  of  Education 
people,  saying  that  the  Director  of  the  study,  A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  was  dis- 
appointed with  the  reception  of  the  Initial  Report  in  the  state  (2d). 

He  further  explained  that  the  processes  of  political  action  resulted  in 
exaggerating  somewhat  the  difference  between  the  Initial  Report  pattern 
and  the  Community  College  Council  pattern.  The  facts  of  local  control 
under  the  Community  College  Commission  proposal  were  obscured  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Community  College  Commission  as  a little  board  of 
control  was  emphasised  (2d).  As  the  work  cf  the  Community  College 
Council  proceeded  during  1955-56,  local  control  through  county  educa- 
tional structure  was  treated  as  the  only  method  of  local  control  meeting 
all  the  criteria  deemed  critical  to  the  Florida  educational  situation 
(2d).  Culpepper's  letter  also  contained  an  answer  to  a question  regard- 
ing alternate  proposals  for  junior  college  organization  by  the  Community 
College  Council.  He  stated  that  recommendations  and  guidelines  emerged 
from  the  staff  of  the  Community  College  Council  and  the  consultants  of 
the  Council  who  were  employed  to  assist  them,  and  that  alternative  pro- 
posals were  not  suggested,  to  the  best  of  his  rememberance  (2d). 


The  Plan  of  Local  Control  of  Che  Community 

College  Council,  1957 

Dr.  Wattenbarger  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Director- 
Secretary  of  the  Community  College  Council  in  September,  1955,  by  the 
Community  College  Council  which  also  approved  a budget  of  $31,550  for 
the  first  year  of  the  study  (37).  During  the  next  two  years  the  Council 
and  Dr.  Wattenbarger,  with  the  assistance  of  many  professional  consul- 

Johns , Dr.  C.  C.  Col vert,  and  Dr.  D.  Grant  Morrison  (14,  p.  viii)  de- 
veloped and  executed  a series  of  studies  designed  to  give  substantial 
evidence  for  junior  college  establishment  procedures  recommended  by  the 
Council,  while  at  the  same  time  involving  professional  educators  and 
laymen  all  over  Florida  in  a process  whereby  they  came  to  know  and  care 
about  the  basic  concepts  of  public  community  college  education  and  the 
program  of  the  Community  College  Council  which  tailored  those  concepts 
to  the  Florida  situation. 

The  report  of  the  Community  College  Council  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  became  the  definitive  statement  of  the  program  for  com- 
munity college  development  in  Florida.  The  date  of  the  letter  of  trans- 
ferral  from  Allen  C.  Grazier,  Chairman  of  the  Community  College  Council, 
printed  as  the  introduction  to  the  Council's  report,  "The  Coimnunlty 
Junior  College  in  Florida's  Future"  (14),  is  Hay  31,  1957.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Allen  C.  Grazier  and  Dr.  R.  L.  Johns,  at  the 
request  of  the  Florida  Citizens  Committee  on  Education,  drafted  the 
part  of  the  1947  Minimum  Foundation  Law  relating  to  community  junior 
colleges  (25  ).  The  study  covered  the  better  part  of  two  years  and 
newspaper  coverage  in  Florida  was  receptive  and  commending. 


The  local  control  pattern  recommended  for  community  junior  col- 
leges set  forth  by  the  Council  was  the  pattern  then  in  existence  and 
existing  in  Florida.  This  was  the  same  pattern  approved  by  the 
Florida  Citizens  Committee  ten  years  earlier  (13,  p.  85),  and  by 
Hattenbarger  in  his  dissertation  (38,  p.  217)  and  in  his  book  (39, 
p.  «0).  The  Community  College  Council  defended  this  local  control  pat- 


lege  programs  in  Florida  and  in  other  states.  The  first  criterion 
stated  that,  "Local  control  is  an  essential  part  of  good  community 
junior  college  operation"  (14,  p.  21),  and  the  second,  that,  "The  coc 
munity  junior  college  can  be  expected  to  develop  most  effectively  if 
fits  into  the  established  pattern  of  school  administration  of  the  ste 


There  were  other  justifications  presented  by  the  Council  for 
utilising  existing  pattern  of  local  control.  There  were  taxation  ad- 
vantages to  such  a procedure  (14,  p.  23),  presented  earlier  in  this 
study.  The  utilization  of  the  existing  administrative  structure  of  the 
county  school  district  would  reduce  costs  and  increase  efficiency  (14, 
p.  23).  Also  there  would  be  reduced  competition  for  various  educational 
programs  compatible  to  both  junior  college  and  high  school  programs 
(14,  p.  23). 

The  Council  report  stressed  the  importance  of  the  local  junior 
college  advisory  committee.  The  Council  stated  that  the  advisory  com- 
mittees were  in  keeping  with  Florida  traditions  of  advisory  citizens 

Council  also  pointed  out  that  the  advisory  committees  had  definite 


legal  responsibilities  including  sitting  with  the  location  county  board 
of  public  instruction  whenever  junior  college  matters  were  under  dis- 
cussion (14,  p.  47).  The  Council  particularly  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  local  advisory  committee  in  multiple  county  institutions  where 
it  was  the  only  formal  medium  of  inter-county  cooperation  (14,  pp.  46-47! 
Hr.  Hattenbarger's  earlier  findings  about  the  weakness  of  functioning  of 
local  advisory  committees,  made  when  he  studied  them  in  connection  with 
his  dissertation  (36,  p.  216,  p.  219),  do  not  appear  in  the  report  of 

Hattenbarger,  in  an  interview,  mentioned  two  other  defenses  of 
the  pattern  of  local  control  recommended  by  the  Council,  especially  the 
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tions  of  the  Community  College  Council  gained  strong  political  support 
from  existing  county  educational  leaders.  By  maintaining 
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n education,  thereby  gaining  additional  political  influence  f. 
ommunity  college  program  (24). 

The  rapidity  with  which  public  junior  colleges  spread  . 


Florida,  over  83  per  cent  of  all  college-age  students  within  commuting 
distance  of  an  institution  in  less  than  ten  years  (24),  is  evidence  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Community  College  Council's  approach  to 


establishment. 


Legislation  containing  the  recommendations  of  the  Community  Col- 
lege Council  for  expanding  junior  college  education  in  Florida  passed 
in  1957  (35,  p.  xiii).  The  pattern  of  local  control  recommended  was 
that  which  had  existed  in  Florida  since  1947.  Between  1957  and  1962 
institutions  serving  thirteen  new  junior  college  areas  were  established 
in  Florida  under  the  procedure  recommended  by  the  Community  College 
Council  in  1957  (35,  p.  14B). 

The  next  study  involving  the  Florida  pattern  of  local  control 
for  junior  colleges  was  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  State  Junior  Col- 
lege Advisory  Board  in  1962  (35,  p.  2).  This  study,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board,  Dr.  James  L. 
Hattenbarger,  considered  local  control  as  one  part  of  its  evaluation 
of  the  legal  structure  of  the  junior  colleges  of  Florida  (35,  p.  xiii). 

Local  Control  Findings  of  the  Legal  Structure  Task 


The  most  recent  comprehensive  study  of  junior  college  develop- 
ment and  operation  in  Florida  was  executed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
State  Junior  College  Advisory  Board,  which  since  1963  has  been  called 
the  State  Junior  College  Board.  This  board,  created  by  the  1961 
Legislature,  in  keeping  with  its  responsibility  "to  make  recommendations 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  matters  relating  to  the  junior  col- 
leges in  Florida"  (34,  p.  2),  instigated  studies  of  various  phases  of 
Florida's  junior  college  program  to  evaluate  aspects  important  to  junior 
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Dr.  James  L.  Wattenbargcr,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Community  Junior 
Colleges  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  (31,  p.  2).  Five  study 
groups  called  Task  Forces  were  established  on  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Wattenbargcr  and  approval  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Junior  College 
Advisory  Board,  Fred  H.  Kent  of  Jacksonville  (34,  p.  2).  Study  topics 
assigned  to  the  various  Task  Forces  were  Aims  and  Purposes,  Students, 
Faculty,  Year  Around  Operation,  and  Legal  Structure  (34,  p.  6).  Find- 
ings of  the  study  groups  were  submitted  to  a Coordinating  Committee  of 
ten  educational  leaders.  This  committee,  appointed  by  Dr.  Wattenbarger 
and  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Junior  College  Advisory  Board, 

Mr.  Kent,  consisted  of  one  Board  of  Control  representative,  one  county 
superintendent,  two  junior  college  presidents,  two  junior  college  staff 
members,  one  high  school  principal,  one  state  representative,  one  state 
senator,  and  one  advisory  committee  member  (34,  p.  7).  Findings  were 
also  reviewed  by  the  Florida  Junior  College  Presidents'  Council  (35, 


Recommendations  and  reports  developed  through  this  process  wet 
presented  to  the  State  Junior  College  Advisory  Board  which  then  "care- 
fully reviewed  the  various  reports  and  formulated  its  own  recommenda- 
tions which  were  then  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education"  (34, 


On  January  23,  1962,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legal  Structure 


Executive  Secretary 


group  to  examine  Florida's  junior  college  legal  si 
toward  alleviating  any  existing  problems"  (35,  p.  139).  A subsequent 
decision  resulted  in  Formation  oi 


e consisting  of  Dr.  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  Jr.,  Dr.  Bruce 
'•  Graee  Maxwell,  and  Hr.  Paul  Butler.  Dr.  Hilson  and 
n attendance  at  the  meeting  (35,  p.  139). 

In  Harch,  1952,  all  county  superintendents  of  counties  of  loca- 
tion and  all  junior  college  presidents  were  sent  letters  signed  by 
Marshall  Hamilton  and  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  Jr.,  asking  them  to  look  at 
four  plans  of  legal  organisation  for  Florida's  junior  colleges  enclosed 
with  the  letters  (35,  pp.  140-143 ) . These  plans  ranged  from  the  present 
plan  of  junior  college  control,  to  a pattern  of  complete  state  level 
control  with  neither  advisory  nor  controlling  authority  resting  in  a 
locally  constituted  board.  The  presidents  and  superintendents  were 
asked  to  judge  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  plan  and  to  mail 
their  responses  no  later  than  April  9,  1962,  for  compilation  and  return 
to  the  presidents  and  superintendents  for  further  study  (35,  p.  141). 

The  number  of  returns  received  was  not  reported. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Legal  Structure  Task  Force,  Hay  7,  1962, 
established  eight  criteria  "adopted  to  guide  the  Task  Force  in  its 
deliberations"  (35,  p.  143).  The  first  stated  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  local  control;  the  second,  that  "Clear  lines  and  patterns  of 
responsibility  and  authority  are  essential"  (35,  p.  141);  the  third 
that  control  boards  should  have  stable  membership,  time  to  consider 
junior  college  matters,  and  consider  issues  in  relationship  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  college;  fourth,  that  adequate,  stable  financial  support 


must  exist;  fifth,  efficient  administrative  s' 
that  diversity  of  post  high  sahool  opportunity  must  be  provided;  seventh, 
that  articulation  above  and  below  the  junior  college  must  be  encouraged; 
and  eighth,  that  provision  for  statewide  coordination  must  be  a part  of 

These  criteria  were  widely  circulated  to  county  superintendents 
and  junior  college  presidents  as  part  of  a preliminary  report  of  the 
Legal  Structure  Task  Force  (35,  p.  144),  and  resulted  in  the  decision 
by  the  Task  Force  to  seek  to  maintain  junior  colleges  as  parts  of  the 
public  school  system  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  necessary 
autonomy  of  junior  college  operation,  as  well  as  to  promote  junior  col- 
lege development,  and  to  clarify  responsibilities  of  the  local  junior 
college  advisory  committees  and  the  State  Junior  College  Advisory  Board 

In  connection  with  clarifying  the  responsibilities  of  local 
junior  college  advisory  committees,  three  specific  recommendations  were 
made  (3S,  p.  147).  The  names  of  the  advisory  committees  were  to  be 
changed  to  Junior  College  Boards.  Specific  management  responsibilities 
were  to  be  assigned  to  these  boards,  and  the  junior  college  presidents 
were  to  become  the  executive  secretaries  of  these  boards  (35  p.  147). 

All  presidents  and  superintendents  in  all  cooperating  counties 
were  asked  to  react  to  these  more  specific  provisions  for  legal  adjust- 
ment (35,  pp.  147-148).  There  is  no  summary  of  their  reactions  to 
suggestions  for  strengthening  the  junior  college  advisory  committees, 
but  the  Final  Report  of  the  Legal  Task  Force  (35,  p.  148-166)  does  not 
contain  specific  suggestions  for  increasing  the  power  of  the  junior 


college  advisory  committee.  Only  one  of  the  nine  recommendations  of  the 
Legal  Task  Force  to  the  Coordinating  Committee  dealt  at  all  with  the 
pattern  of  local  control  (35,  pp.  165-166).  It  recommended  retention  of 
junior  colleges  under  county  boards  of  public  instruction  and  further 
clarification  of  the  responsibilities  of  all  boards  involved  in  junior 

The  recommendations  of  the  Junior  College  Advisory  Board  which 
were  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  were 
ten  broad  policy  statements.  Recommendations  Seven  and  Eight  recom- 
mended continuing  Florida's  community  colleges  as  "locally  controlled 
institutions"  (35,  p.  xxi),  and  further  delineation  of  junior  college 
functions,  policies,  and  administrative  procedures  "to  enable  the  com- 
munity colleges  to  fulfill  efficiently  their  assigned  responsibilities" 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  stated  that  the  Legal  Structure  Task 
Force  made  recommendations  for  strengthening  the  pattern  of  local  con- 
trol in  Florida's  public  junior  colleges  within  present  legal  structure. 
Specific  suggestions  for  strengthening  the  legal  structure  did  arise 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  study  group,  but  they  never  were  approved 
by  the  Coordinating  Committee,  or  if  they  were  approved  by  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  they  never  were  approved  by  the  State  Junior  Col- 
lege Advisory  Board.  Once  again  the  status  quo  was  upheld  by  a study 
under  the  supervision  of  state  junior  college  officials.  One  recalls 
the  observation  of  Lyman  A.  Glenny,  "Studies  should  be  made  by  those 
qualified,  but  not  associated  with  existing  boards"  (15,  p 


been  unchanged  despite  the  dramatic  growth  of  junior  college  education 
in  Florida.  Host  studies  of  local  control  in  the  state  have  recommended 
stronger  advisory  committees,  but  significant  strengthening  of  the  legal 

The  extent  of  authority  of  the  local  junior  college  advisory  committee 

of  public  instruction.  These  locai  boards  and  their  executive  officers, 
the  county  superintendents,  are  important  political  forces  in  education 
in  Florida.  Their  support  of  junior  college  legislation  was 


CHAPTER 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FUNCTIONING  AS  INDICATED 
BY  RESPONSES  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS'  QUESTIONNAIRE 


e Presidential  Questionnaire 


As  explained  in  the  section  on  procedure  in  Chapter  I,  the 
purpose  of  the  presidential  questionnaire  was  twofold.  First,  it 

public  community  colleges  operating  in  Florida  during  the  1961-1955 

certain  questions  of  the  instrument  having  to  do  with  dimensions  of 
advisory  committee  involvement  in  selected  junior  college  activities, 
the  presidential  questionnaire  was  the  means  of  identifying  for  more 


intensive  study  subsequently,  six  advisory  committees  representing 
wide  ranges  in  depth  and  scope  of  advisory  committee  functioning. 

(A  copy  of  the  presidential  questionnaire  appears  in  Appendix  A.) 
This  "more  intensive  study,"  employing  interviews,  visitations,  and 
analysis  of  administrative  policy  statements  in  six  junior  colleges. 


General  Characteristics  of  Advisory  Committee  Turnover 
Table  1 summarizes  junior  college  age,  presidential  tenure,  and 
turnover  of  advisory  comnittee  members  and  chairmen.  The  twenty  junior 


College  Age,  Presidential  Tenure,  and  Advisory  Committee  Turnover 
During  Incumbent  Presidential  Tenure  in  Twenty  Florida 
Community  Junior  Colleges,  October,  1965 


Medians 


years  of  tenure  of  the  junior  college  presidents  (Column  3).  Presiden- 
tial tenure,  though  not  directly  related  to  advisory  committee  turnover, 
was  a basic  limitation  in  this  phase  of  the  study,  since  presidents  were 
not  ashed  to  search  records  of  advisory  committee  membership  prior  to 

the  twenty  junior  colleges  in  this  study  was  five  and  one-half  years 
(Column  3).  The  longest  tenure  was  over  fifteen  years,  and  the  shortest. 


The  median  number  of  persons  serving  as  advisory  committee 
chairmen  (Column  5)  during  the  average  presidential  tenure  period  was 
one.  In  ten  junior  colleges  of  the  study  in  which  the  tenure  of  the 

advisory  committee  in  six  of  the  institutions.  In  one  of  these  colleges, 
the  president  had  been  in  office  over  fifteen  years.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Institutions  fifteen  and  Eighteen,  in  existence  three  years  and  two 
years  respectively  (Column  2),  both  reported  different  advisory  committee 
chairmen  for  each  year  of  Institutional  existence  (Column  5),  doubtless 
an  indication  of  the  existence  of  annually  rotating  chairmanships. 

During  the  average  presidential  tenure  period  of  all  colleges  in 
this  study,  which  was  five  years,  thirty-one  persons  served  as  chairmen 

tee  positions  in  the  junior  colleges  studied. 

appointment  data  in  Table  1,  in  terms  of  single  and  multiple  county 
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junior  college  status.  The  median  tenure  of  multiple  county  college 
presidents  was  four  years,  while  that  of  single  county  college  presi- 
dents was  six  years.  The  median  number  of  advisory  committee  chairmen 
serving  multiple  and  single  county  colleges  was  one.  The  median  number 
of  new  advisory  committee  members  serving  multiple  county  junior  col- 
leges was  two,  while  the  median  number  of  new  advisory  committee  members 
in  single  county  colleges  was  three  and  one-half.  Even  though  the 
median  tenure  of  the  single  county  college  presidents  was  two  years 
longer  than  that  of  the  multiple  county  presidents  the  median  number  of 
individuals  serving  as  chairmen  was  one  in  both  cases. 

Frequency  and  Types  of  Junior  College 


Advisory  Coranittee 


1 junior  college  advisory  committees  are  required  by  li 


mits  the  advisory  committee  to  meet  with  the  controlling  county  board  of 
location  of  the  junior  college  whenever  junior  college  policy  is  under 
discussion,  "but  the  junior  college  advisory  committee  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  vote  at  the  meeting  of  the  county  board"  (13,  Ch.  230.0103). 
The  purpose  of  a series  of  three  questions  on  the  presidential  question- 
naire was  to  ascertain  the  number  and  types  of  meetings  held  by  junior 
college  advisory  committees. 

The  first  question  requested  that  the  president  estimate  the 
average  number  of  junior  college  advisory  committee  meetings  per  year 
during  the  tenure  of  the  president.  As  indicated  in  Table  3,  the  esti- 
mates ranged  from  three  per  year  in  two  junior  colleges  to  twelve  per 


Number  of  Advisory  Committee 
Meetings  Per  Year  During 
Presidential  Tenure 


in  four  others.  The  average  number  of  meetings  per  year  of  all 
r college  committees  in  Florida  was  seven. 

The  five  advisory  committees  meeting  least  frequently  possessed 


the  following  characteristics, 
county  committees.  The  other  w; 


■member,  single  county  commit- 
tverage  of  three  times  a year, 
'.  Since  Florida  law  required 
i junior  college  advisory  com- 
I to  be  in  technical  violation 
of  the  oldest  junior  colleges 
ire  group  of  five  colleges  was 


and  the  other  three  met  four  times  a 
a minimum  of  four  meetings  a year  of 
mittec,  two  college  committees  were  1 
of  the  law.  These  committees  served 
in  the  state.  The  average  age  of  the  entire  group  of  five 
fifteen  years,  five  years  older  than  the  average  age  of  tei 

of  five  advisory  committees,  four  of  which  met  twelve  timei 
one  of  which  met  eleven  times  yearly.  In  this  group  were  1 
county  committees  and  three  single  county  groups.  All  of  l 
■e  relatively  young. 


yearly,  and 
vo  multiple 


colleges  servt 
college  in  tht 


these  committees  w< 
p being  but  nine  yi 


ie  colleges  having  frequent  advisory 


Advisory  committee  meetings  during  the  1964-1965  school  year  are 
summarized  in  Table  4.  These  meetings  were  of  especial  interest  since 
visitations  to  six  case  study  junior  colleges  concentrated  on  advisory 
committee  functioning  during  that  year.  College  presidents  were  asked 


Advisory  Comnittee  Meetings:  Types 


to  state  the  total  number  of  meetings  at  which  the  junior  college  advi- 
sory committee  was  formally  present  (Column  5).  They  were  also  asked  to 
classify  that  total  figure  as  to  types  of  meetings,  breaking  it  down  as: 
joint  meetings  with  the  location  county  board  of  public  instruction 
(Column  2);  joint  meetings  with  supporting  county  boards,  a category  ap- 
plicable only  to  multiple  county  institutions  (Column  3);  and  all  other 
regular  advisory  committee  meetings  during  tl 
The  number  of  meetings  during  the  191 


widely  from  committee  to  committee.  The  president  of  one  junior  college 
indicated  that  the  advisory  committee  in  his  institution  met  a total  of 
twenty-two  times  during  the  year.  This  contrasted  sharply  with  another 
committee  reported  by  the  president  to  have  met  but  two  times  during  the 
year  (Column  5).  As  might  be  expected  due  to  the  legal  requirement  of 
at  least  four  meetings  per  year,  that  number  was  the  mode  with  six  presi- 


Junior  college  advisory  committees  may  meet  jointlv  with  the 
location  county  boards  of  public  instruction  when  junior  college  matters 
are  under  discussion.  Eleven  presidents  reported  one  or  more  joint 
meetings  per  year  with  the  location  county  school  board  and  nine  re- 
ported no  such  joint  meetings.  Only  three  college  presidents  reported 
more  than  one  joint  meeting.  No  particular  pattern  of  joint  meetings 
only  in  multiple  or  single  county  colleges  appeared.  The  president  of 
Institution  Seventeen,  who  reported  five  joint  meetings  during  1964-1965, 
seemed  to  misunderstand  the  meeting  categories  established  in  this  study. 
What  he  designated  as  joint  meetings  appear  to  have  been  regularly  sche- 
duled advisory  committee  meetings  to  which  the 


superintendent  and  a representative  of  the  location  school  board  had 
standing  invitations.  Excluding  these  five  questionable  joint  meetings, 
the  frequency  of  joint  meetings  was  about  one  every  two  years  per 

Table  4,  Column  3,  reports  the  number  of  joint  meetings  of 
junior  college  advisory  committees  with  county  school  boards  of  sup- 
porting counties  for  those  colleges  serving  multiple  county  areas.  In 
the  ten  multiple  county  institutions  in  this  study,  only  one  president 
reported  joint  meetings  with  supporting  county  school  boards.  Table  4, 
Column  4,  reports  all  regular  meetings  of  the  junior  college  advisory 
committees  other  than  meetings  held  jointly  with  county  school  boards. 
Advisory  committees  averaged  six  of  these  meetings  during  the  year. 

Hatters  Discussed  at  Joint  Meetings  of  Advisory 


Table  5 reports  information  elicited  about  matters  discussed  at 
joint  meetings  of  the  junior  college  advisory  committee  and  the  location 
county  board  of  public  instruction.  Unlike  most  questions  on  the  presi- 
dents' questionnaire,  those  about  joint  meeting  topics  of  discussion 

quently  discussed  at  joint  meetings.  All  items  listed  were  grouped  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  affinities.  This  list  became  the  "Hatters 
Discussed"  category  placed  in  Table  5,  Column  1. 

From  the  totals  at  the  base  of  Table  5 it  becomes  apparent  that 
five  junior  college  presidents  did  not  name  any  matters  discussed  at 
such  meetings.  Other  presidents  reported  discussion  of  as  many  as  six 


of  the  ten  matters  listed,  but  the  average  number  of  matters  discussed 
was  about  four  per  committee  reporting  joint  meetings. 

Several  presidents  commented  about  other  forms  of  contact  between 
the  advisory  committee  membership  and  the  county  school  board.  The  presi- 
dent of  Institution  Seventeen,  a large,  well-established,  multiple  county 
institution  in  a metropolitan  area,  answered,  "Representatives  of  School 
Board  and  Superintendent  attend  all  meetings.  Only  in  selection  of 
president  have  all  members  of  both  groups  been  present."  The  president 
of  Institution  Seventeen  had  been  in  office  one  year. 

The  president  of  Junior  College  Twelve,  also  a large,  well- 
established  metropolitan  institution,  listed  no  joint  meetings,  but 
stated  in  a letter  to  the  writer  that  two  to  four  school  board  members 
usually  attended  all  advisory  committee  meetings.  His  letter  also  pointed 
to  a possible  weakness  of  the  present  study  procedure,  which  he  felt 
might  lead  to  inadequate  coverage  of  an  important  area  of  advisory  com- 
mittee contact  with  location  county  school  boards.  The  president  dis- 
cussed the  existence  of  much  informal  communication  with  the  advisory 
committee  about  administrative  affairs.  He  mentioned  telephone  contacts 
and  luncheon  meetings  with  one  or  two  advisory  committee  members  assigned 
a certain  problem.  He  said,  in  relation  to  the  latter,  "These  are  in  no 
sense  business  meetings  or  formal  meetings  of  the  advisory  committee,  but 
in  terms  of  the  operation  of  the  college  I would  rate  them  as  extremely 

In  Table  5,  Column  3,  is  displayed  the  total  number  of  institu- 
tions at  which  matters  listed  in  Column  1 were  discussed  in  joint  meet- 
ings. Of  the  fifteen  committees  holding  joint  meetings,  eight  discussed 


facilities  planning  and  building,  and  planning  and  policy  development. 
Seven  discussed  faculty  and  personnel.  Five  discussed  budget  and  fi- 

Guests  Attending  Junior  College 

Advisory  Committee  Meetings 

A series  of  four  questions  answered  by  the  presidents  dealt  with 
attendance  of  non-members  at  junior  college  advisory  committee  meetings. 
The  president,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  ex  officio  secretary  of  the 
advisory  committee,  was  always  present.  Presidents  were  asked  to  check 
names  of  location  and  supporting  county  superintendents  and  school  board 
members  if  they  had  standing  invitations  to  attend  advisory  committee 
meetings.  The  presidents  were  also  asked  to  name  any  other  persons,  not 
listed,  having  standing  invitations.  The  following  question  instructed 
the  presidents  to  draw  circles  around  the  names  of  those  individuals 
actually  attending  one  or  more  meetings  of  the  advisory  committees 

A similar  pair  of  questions  asked  the  president  to  check  or 
write  in  the  names  of  individuals  receiving  occasional  invitations  to 
attend  advisory  committee  meetings,  and  to  circle  names  of  those  indi- 
viduals actually  attending  meetings  between  July  1,  1964,  and 

Table  6 is  a tabulation  of  the  responses  of  all  junior  college 
presidents  to  the  questions.  An  "X"  indicates  the  existence  of  either 
a standing  or  an  occasional  invitation  of  those  named  in  Column  1.  An 
indicates  the  attendance  of  that  individual  at  one  or  more  advisory 


Applicable"  and  identifies  junior  colleges  serving  one-county  areas; 
hence,  they  had  no  supporting  county  boards  of  public  instruction  or 
supporting  county  superintendents. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  county  superintendent  of  the  loca- 
tion county  was  reported  by  the  presidents  to  be  always  invited  to  advi- 
sory oommittee  meetings.  In  fact,  in  one  college  the  controlling  county 


of  the  controlling  ci 


rr  of  the  advisory  committee  (College  Eighteen). 
►1  year,  fourteen  of  the  twenty  superintendents 
'S  attended  at  least  one  meeting  of  the  aollege 
le  six  superintendents  who  did  not  attend 


meetings  though  being  invited,  four  were  from  single  county  institutional 

not  seem  to  bear  any  relation  to  age  of  the  institutions. 

Though  there  is  no  legal  necessity  for  superintendents  of  sup- 
porting counties  of  the  ten  multiple  county  junior  colleges  studied  to 
attend  advisory  committee  meetings,  in  nine  of  these  institutions  sup- 
porting superintendents  had  standing  invitations  to  attend.  Six  of  nine 
presidents  reported  attendance  of  supporting  county  superintendents  at 
one  or  more  advisory  committee  meetings  in  1964-1965. 

Thirteen  presidents  stated  that  county  board  members  in  location 
counties  had  standing  invitations  to  attend  advisory  committee  meetings. 
Four  presidents  of  the  thirteen  indicated  that  one  or  more  board  members 


advisory  committee  ir 


Five  of  the  ten  presidents  of  multiple  county  junior  colleges 
reported  that  supporting  county  board  members  had  standing  invitations 
to  attend  advisory  committee  meetings.  During  1964-196S,  attendance  by 
supporting  county  board  members  was  reported  by  presidents  of  three  of 
these  five  institutions.  There  seemed  to  be  a greater  tendency  for 
school  board  members  of  supporting  counties  to  attend,  when  invited, 
than  there  was  for  location  county  board  members  to  attend  when  they 

This  tendency  is  confirmed  by  data  summarised  in  Table  7 , com- 
paring the  percentage  of  invited  guests  actually  attending  meetings 
in  1964-1965  in  single  county  and  multiple  county  situations.  Forty- 
three  per  cent  of  guests  having  standing  or  occasional  invitations 

county  junior  colleges  studied.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  guests  having 
standing  or  occasional  invitations  actually  attended  advisory  committee 
meetings  in  the  ten  multiple  county  institutions. 

Certain  additional  facts  emerged  about  advisory  committee  com- 
position from  the  questions  asked  about  attendance  of  guests  at  advisory 
committee  meetings.  Presidents  of  several  institutions  indicated  that 
school  board  members  were  also  officially  members  of  the  college  advi- 
sory committee.  Several  presidents  also  stated  that  present  members  of 
the  advisory  committee  were  members  of  school  boards  prior  to  advisory 
committee  appointment.  Another  president  reported  that  two  former  advi- 
:e  members  were  presently  on  the  county  of  location  school 
ie  case,  the  president  of  a large,  single  county  institution 
:he  school  board  appointed  two  of  its  members  to  attend  all 


recommendations  tt 


Perhaps  no  question  on  the  presidents'  questionnaire  prompted 
ich  a variety  of  responses  in  addition  to  the  responses  requested  as 
le  question  dealing  with  methods  of  transmittal  of  advisory  committee 
•e  location  county  school  board.  These  findings  are 
. Some  presidents  chose  not  to  specify  any  precise 
methods  of  transmittal,  while  others  listed  as  many  as  four  methods. 

Some  presidents  stated  formal  procedures  of  written  transmittal  (Insti- 
tutions Eight  and  Nine).  In  three  institutions  (Eight,  Sixteen,  and 
Nineteen)  the  junior  college  presidents  stated  that  they  did  not  appear 
te  location  school  board  to  offer  recommendations  of  the  advi- 

le  junior  colleges  the  president  additionally 


Recommendations  are  prepared  by  the  president  for  the 
superintendent.  Recommendations  bear  both  signatures  and  an 


e superintendent  ti 


Twelve  of  the  presidents  said  that  they  personally  presented 
recommendations  to  the  location  county  school  board.  In  one 

president  consisted  of  mailing 


institution  the  procedure  reported  by  1 
minutes  of  advisory  committee  meetings 


s members 


peared  jointly  to  discuss  needed  schi 
committee  recommendations.  Another  president  explained,  "Primarily  they 
are  written  memoranda  from  the  president  to  the  county  superintendent." 


county  school 

president  of  the  college  ap- 


presented  recommendations  to  the  location  county  school 


Referring  again  to  Table  8,  the  conveyal  methods  listed  in 
Column  1 appeared  as  a simple  checklist  on  the  presidents'  questionnaire. 
The  observations  reported  in  the  above  paragraphs  were  written  in  below 
the  checklist  in  a space  for  additional  comments.  Table  8 reports  only 
items  checked  by  the  president.  No  attempt  was  made  to  "interpret"  ad- 
ditional comments  for  inclusion  in  the  table.  As  indicated  in  Column  3, 
the  most  frequent  methods  of  conveyal  were  through  appearance  of  the 
president  before  the  school  board,  through  written  statement  from  the 
president,  and  through  the  location  county  superintendent  speaking  for 
the  college  president. 


the  presidents  reported  that  they  appeared  and  presented  written  recom- 
distributed  in  writing  to  board  members,  and  had  been  previously  dis- 
ln  fifteen  institutions  two  or  more  methods  of  conveyal  were  employed 


e Advisory  Committee  Involvement 


Investigation  of  involvement  of  junior  college  advisory  commit- 
tees in  decision-making  relative  to  various  aspects  of  junior  college 
operation  required  questions  designed  to  allow  for  a wide  range  of 


difference  in  operation  from  college  to  college,  since  the  law  empowering 
junior  college  advisory  committees  specified  such  broad  advisory  respon- 
sibility. Preliminary  consultation  with  knowledgeable  authorities  in 
Florida,  one  president  of  a junior  college,  members  of  writer's  supervi- 
sory committee,  and  Dr.  James  L.  Hattenbarger,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Community  Junior  Colleges,  State  Department  of  Education,  suggested 
that  involvement  questions  should  be  broadly  conceived  as  to  activities 
specified  and  as  to  degrees  of  involvement  in  specified  activities. 

The  resulting  pair  of  questions,  in  the  form  of  identical 
checklists,  asked  each  college  president  ti 
present  involvement  and  the  average  extent 
junior  college  advisory  committee  i; 
trative  areas.  The  involvement  rating  st 


involvement  of  the 
•or  college  adminis- 
contained  the  following 
degrees:  "No  Involvement,"  "Routine  Approval,"  "Studied  Approval,"  and 
"Initiating  Action." 


of  zero,  "Routine  Approval,"  a value 
of  two,  and  "Initiating  Action,"  a \ 
checklists  were  totaled,  resulting  i 

volvement  scales.  The  final  step  it 
establishment  of  the  difference  in  t 


Involvement"  was  assigned  a value 

ilue  of  three.  Ratings  on  both 
i estimates  of  present  involvement 
le  president,  for  each  of  the  twenty 


checklists  as  the  advisory  committee  involvement  vector,  an  indication 
of  the  degree  of  satisfaction  of  the  junior  college  president  with  advi- 
tioning.  The  vector  might  come  out  negative  if  a 


ss  involvement  of  the  advisory  committee  was  indicated, 
e president  felt  greater  involvement  of  the  advisory 


or  positive  i: 
committee  was  indicated. 

A similar  tallying  procedure  was  utilised  in  obtaining  statewide 

of  all  of  their  judgments  of  "Developing  General  Policy"  was  thirty- 

developing  general  policy  with  perhaps  a slight  tendency  for  increased 

junior  college  advisory  committee  already  too  involved  in  college  affairs 
rated  "best  involvement"  lower  than  "present  involvement,"  resulting  in 

ments  of  present  and  bi 


■t  involvement  ft 


j!  f!  i!  ji  | 1 j!  |i 
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the  judgments  of  present  involvements.  The  bottom  row,  labeled  "b," 
contains  the  judgments  of  best  involvements.  By  studying  these  double 
rows  of  figures  horizontally,  one  can  see  the  judgments  of  best  and 
present  involvement  of  the  twenty  presidents  for  each  of  the  seventeen 
administrative  areas.  By  studying  the  figures  listed  vertically  under 
the  twenty  College  Code  Numbers,  one  can  see  the  rating  of  a particular 

and  involvement  vectors  for  the  twenty  junior  colleges  and  the  seventeen 
administrative  areas  are  presented  in  summary  tables  (Table  10  and 


disparity  in  presidential  judgments  of  involvement  in  the  seventeen 
administrative  areas. 

junior  college  presidents  about  advisory  committee  involvement  in  certain 
areas.  Area  Ten,  "Selecting  Texts  and  Equipment,"  was  an  area  that 
presidents  closely  agreed  should  not  be  an  area  of  advisory  committee 
concern.  Area  Seventeen,  "Student  Conduct  Rules,"  was  uniformly  judged 
by  the  presidents  as  not  requiring  more  than  routine  approval  involva- 

Budget,"  Area  Eight,  "Setting  Salaries,"  and  Area  Thirteen,  "Planning 
Buildings,"  were  junior  college  matters  requiring  advisory  committee 


■f  "studied  approval,"  a level  of  involvement  the  presidents 
Felt  currently  existed.  The  presidents  uniformly  judged  that  the  junior 
college  advisory  committees  did  have,  and  at  best  should  have,  "initiating 

judgments  of  present  and  best  involvement  were  quite  disparate.  Judg- 
ments of  present  and  best  involvement  for  Area  Eleven,  "Setting  Promo- 
tion Policy,"  varied  markedly.  Judgments  ranged  from  "Eero"  to  "three." 
Area  Fourteen,  "Publicizing  the  College,"  was  another  high  disparity 

amount  of  advisory  committee  involvement  in  Area  Sixteen,  "Student 


e involvement 

sn  advisory  committees  in  this  study  for  w 


'Present  Involve- 


"Involvement  Vectors,"  third. 


The  involvement  vectors  of  the  individual  institutions  indicated 
that  most  junior  college  presidents  expressed  satisfaction  with  present 
advisory  committee  involvement.  There  was  a positive  inclination  for 

The  presidents  of  three  colleges  (Institutions  One,  Five,  and  Nineteen) 
seemed  to  feel  that  more  advisory  committee  involvement  was  needed.  Two 
of  these  colleges  were  multiple  county  institutions.  The  presidents  of 


four  colleges  indicated  through  their  judgments  that  slight  diminishment 

colleges. 


Table  10,  Column  3,  contains  statewide  totals  for  all  judgments 

highest  rating  (three),  the  number  of  administrative  areas  (seventeen), 
and  the  number  of  respondents  (nineteen) , which  resulted  in  a maximum 
possible  rating  total  of  969.  The  figures  in  Column  3,  Subhead  "%  Maxi- 
of  the  maximum  possible  involvement 

presidents  in  Florida  displayed  a positive  preference  for  increased  ad- 

the  scale  utilised. 


m Possible," 


junior  college  advisory  committees  in  e 


e area  was  eight  points. 


dents  judged  that  individual  advisory  committee  involvement  in  their 

The  five  areas  judged  by  the  presidents  to  need  most  increased 
involvement  were:  Area  Two,  "Developing  the  Budget,"  Area  Eight, 
"Setting  Salaries,"  Area  Eleven,  "Setting  Promotion  Policies,"  Area 
Fourteen,  "Publicizing  the  College,"  and  Area  Fifteen,  "Developing  Hew 
il  Services."  Again,  one  tentatively  concludes  that  there  is 
:tle  feeling  for  increased  advisory  committee  involvement  as  judged 
le  junior  college  presidents,  but  not  a very  pronounced  one. 


CHAPTER 


KEY  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIP  AMD  INVOLVEMENT  AS  INDICATED 
BY  RESPONSES  TO  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS’  QUESTIONNAIRES 


twofold. 


Purpose’ of  Advisory  Committee  Questionnaire 

of  involvement  of  the  advisory  committee  in  college  affairs.  (A  copy  of 

eight  per  cent  of  the  advisory  committee  members  in  the  twenty  junior 


Advisory  Committee  Membership  Characteristics 
The  average  number  of  years  of  service  of  junior  college  advisory 
committee  members  was  found  to  be  five  years.  In  recently  established 
institutions,  of  course,  tenure  has  been  short,  but  in  three  of  the  four 
institutions  established  prior  to  1950,  advisory  committee  member  tenure 


aggregate 


junior  colleges  for  which  information  w i 
per  committee  were  forty  to  forty-seven 

averages  of  over  twenty-five  years.  Two  institutions 

committees  in  two  institutions,  both  in  North  Florida,  were  the  only 

state  and  out-of-state.  One  of  these  institutions  was  located  in  South 
Florida.  The  remaining  five  were  located  north  of  a line  drawn  east  anc 

of-state,  eight  were  coastal  institutions.  It  would  seem  that  composi- 


junior  colleges  located 


elicited  through  use  of  a checklist  of  business  areas.  Table  12  sum- 

Table  13  presents  business  areas  represented  on  each  advisory  committee, 

additional  space  at  the  end  of  the  list  for  writing  in  business  areas 

As  shown  on  Table  12,  the  business  area  most  frequently  checked 
by  committee  members  was  professional  service.  Twenty-four  members  of 
fourteen  advisory  committees  checked  this  area.  The  second  most  fre- 
quently checked  area  was  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  named  by  twenty-two 

six  in  insurance  and  in  communications.  The  least  frequently  checked 
areas  were  mining,  manufacturing,  building  and  construction,  forestry, 
scientific  service,  banking,  and  homemaking.  In  none  of  these  latter 
areas  did  advisory  committee  members  of  more  than  five  junior  colleges 
indicate  involvement. 

vocational  involvement  of  the  individual  junior  college  advisory 


anywhere 


;y  committees. 


areas,  resulting  in  the  thirteen  "Total  Involvements"  £ 

necessarily  showed  higher  totals  of  involvement  in  business  areas. 
Single  county  institutions  ranged  in  the  number  of  business  areas  repre- 

ranged  from  five  to  eight. 

Since  advisory  committee  members  were  asked  to  check  principal 

of  totals  at  the  bottom  of  Table  13  are  fair  indications  of  the  total 

Hartorana's  study  of  college  boards  of  trustees.  Beck's  suggested  model 
university  board,  which  Hartorana  said  was  generally  applicable  to  othei 
types  of  educational  institutions  and  their  lay  boards,  envisioned  a 
board  representative  of  two  segments:  the  institution  and  the  public. 

adequate  coverage  of  areas  of  economic  activity.  Coverage  is  not  so 
representative  in  single  county  colleges.  For  the  most  part  this  more 
limited  coverage  was  generally  attributable  to  the  smaller  membership  of 


Institution  Eight,  the  economic  a: 
economic  representation.  The  onl; 


is  checked  suggested  narrow  socio* 


s also  interesting  to  note  that  in  addition  to  the  expected 
n vocational  areas  represented,  such  as  greater  representa- 


tion of  agricultural  economic  activities  i 

in  insurance  and  in  real  estate.  There  u; 
representation  on  single  county  advisory 
coimnunication  and  government  service. 

Findings  on  advisory  cot 

insure  a high  return  of  advisory  committee  members  questionnaires  t 

tionnaires  returned  from  some  institutions  was  low  {see  Table  13,  t 

le  advisory  committee  members. 


Elective  and  Appointive  Offices 


Information  regarding  elective  and  appointive  offices  was  sought 
in  order  to  make  some  estimate  of  the  activity  of  advisory  committees  in 
the  political  life  of  their  areas.  It  is  conceivable  that  some  superin- 


have  sought  individuals  who  were  relatively  inactive. 


tion  was  then  weighted  in  keeping  w: 

triple  weight;  appointment  to  a stai 


counted  without  weighting,  and 

was  difficult  to  accurately 


the  latter  was  based  on  the  discovery  tha* 

county  institution,  showed  the  greatest  amount  of  political  activity, 
scoring  a total  of  seven  points  (see  Table  14).  Two  junior  colleges, 

highest  political  activity  ratings,  each  scoring  six.  There  were  twelve 
junior  colleges  having  scores  either  at  or  within  two  points  of  the 
median  of  three.  Six  of  these  institutions  served  single  county  areas, 
and  five  served  multiple  county  areas.  Since  the  multiple  county  junior 


colleges  had  larger  advisory  committee  memberships  than  single  county 
committees,  proportionately,  they  had  fewer  politically  active  members. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  terms  of  total  influence,  multiple  county  advisory 
committees  tended  to  have  about  the  same  amount  of  political  activity  as 
the  single  county  junior  college  committees,  but  it  was  distributed  over 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  four  of  the  eighteen  advisory  com- 
mittees for  which  information  was  available  scored  no  points  when  calcu- 
lated in  terms  of  the  present  weighting  system.  Three  of  these  junior 
college  advisory  coranittees  served  single  county  institutions  and  one 


Value  of  Elective  and  Appointive  Offices  of  Advisory 
for  State  and  Local  Significance 


tionnaires  duplicated  1 


e involvement  checklist  utilized  on  the  prcsiden- 
ee  copy  of  questionnaire  in  Appendix  A.)  Advisory 
sked  to  evaluate  what  they  thought  would  be  the 


advisory  committee  involvement 


whereas  the  college  presidents  were  asked  to  evaluate  present  and  best 
involvement.  Findings  from  the  advisory  committee  member  checklist  for 
each  of  the  seventeen  junior  college  activities  were  not  summarized  for 
were  summarized  for  each  of  the  six  depth  study 
is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter  of  this  study. 

Table  15  contains  a comparison  of  the  average  e: 

with  the  estimates  of  the  corresponding  college  president.  The  estimates 

dents.  There  was  more  feeling  for  increased  advisory  committee  involve- 
ment expressed  by  the  members  than  by  the  presidents  in  Colleges  Three* 
Seven,  Eleven,  Thirteen,  and  Fifteen.  Three  of  these  colleges  served 


displayed  judgments 


in  Colleges  Two,  Four,  ! 


iss  involved  in 


difference  existing 


i their  presidents  thought  they  should.  Three  of 
:y  colleges  and  two  were  multiple  county  colleges. 

advisory  committee  were  similar.  The  widest 

institution  judged  best  involvement  similarly  to  the  best 


t Involvement 


colleges. 


A number  of  advisory  committee  members  wrote  in  additional  c< 
ments  about  advisory  committee  involvement.  In  most  cases  these  com! 
repeated  with  minor  refinements  judgments  included  in  the  advisory  c< 

of  the  nine  advisory  committee  members  returned  questionnaires  stated 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  pattern  of  advice  from  the  advisory 

stated,  "X  believe  the  Advisory  Committee  or  some  committee  should  have 
more  authority  in  the  operation  of  the  Junior  College.”  Another  member 

.)  that  one  or  the  other  should  entirely  administer 
lese  two  statements  were  the  only  direct  expressions 
•ith  the  present  pattern  of  control  appearing  on  any 
littee  members'  questionnaires. 

members  commented  positively  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  advisory 

be  rendered  by  the  advisory  committee,  stating  that  the  advisory  commit- 
tee "Can  greatly  improve  the  community's  impression  of  the  junior 


willingness  to  support  him  in  "almost  every  administrative  matter."  He 
continued  by  stressing  the  fact  that  all  matters  coming  before  the  advi- 
sory committee  in  his  institution  received  study.  Finally,  he  set  forth 
the  areas  of  authority  of  the  advisory  committee  and  the  county  school 
board  in  relation  to  the  junior  college.  The  third  member  of  this  advi- 

opinion  that  the  advisory  committee  should  initiate  action  in  setting 
the  president's  salary.  The  fourth  advisory  committee  member  commented, 
"Our  president  leaves  no  room  for  improvement." 

Advisory  committee  members  offered  an  assortment  of  additional 

institutions,  while  routine  approval  involvement  was  better  in  established 

formed  with  state  junior  college  policy.  Two  others  stressed  formal  or 
informal  liaison  responsibility  of  the  advisory  committee  between  the 

the  responsibility  of  the  advisory  committee  for  seeing  that  college 
policy  and  programs  served  the  entire  multiple  county  area  supporting 
the  junior  college. 


CHAPTER  V 

SIX  CASES  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  FUNCTIONING 


phases  of  the  study.  College  Code  Numbers  were  reassigned  to  further 

In  this  chapter  the  method  of  selecting  the  six  case  study  insti- 
tutions and  reports  of  the  case  studies  are  presented.  All  the  case 

junior  aollege  and  its  setting.  These  descriptions  are  followed  by  re- 


middle  section  was  established  by  setting  off  approximately  one  half  the 
measures  which  clustered  about  the  midpoint  of  the  distribution.  In 
cases  where  some  information  was  lacking  from  a particular  institution, 
the  average  value  for  all  institutions  submitting  information  on  that 
trait  was  assigned. 

Table  17  is  a rearrangement  of  the  junior  colleges  and  their 
involvement  scores  in  terms  of  multiple  and  single  county  groupings  in 
descending  order  of  involvement,  as  determined  by  the  sums  of  involve- 


a included  01 


president. 

Co-Chairmen  to  introduce  the  study  and  to  seek  cooperation  from  the 

order  of  degree  of  involvement  as  indicated  by  the  quantifiable  findings 


of  the  study.  That  is,  the  first  case  study  presented  is  about  the 
advisory  committee  found  by  this  study  to  be  least  actively  involved  in 
junior  college  administrative  activity. 


College  One  was  a single  county  institution  serving  a metropoli- 
tan area  which  had  grown  rapidly  since  the  Second  World  War.  The  college 

committee. 

The  average  number  of  meetings  of  the  advisory  committee  per 
year  during  the  presidential  tenure  period  was  five.  All  meetings  were 

meetings  with  controlling  county  board  elicited  the  response  that  two  to 

not  attend.  Other  members  listed  as  occasionally  attending  were  members 


ounty  superintendent. 

The  usual  method  of  conveying  recommendations  of  the  advisory 

Presidential  involvement  estimates 

The  president's  completion  of  involvement  scales  showed  his 
judgment  that  involvement  of  the  advisory  committee  in  seventeen  junior 
college  administrative  areas  was  somewhat  above  what  he  considered  best. 
The  advisory  committee  was  involved  at  the  level  of  "Initiating  Action" 
in  selecting  the  president  and  publicizing  the  college,  but  he  did  not 

judged  that  the  advisory  committee  should  exercise  "Studied  Approval" 

services.  He  felt  the  advisory  committee  should  "Routinely  Approve" 
developing  the  budget,  selecting  administrative  personnel  and  the  in- 
students, and  developing  regulations  for  student  conduct.  He  felt  the 
advisory  committee  should  not  be  involved  in  the  dismissal  of  the  faculty 
or  selecting  texts  and  equipment. 

taining  additional  information  about  advisory  committee  functioning.  In 


,ve  matters  wi- 


ll individuals  of  the  advisory  committee  rather  than  with 

contacts  and  informal  luncheon  meetings  with  one  or  two  members  of  the 

discussion  of  junior  college  and  other  educational  matters. 

questionnaires.  One  half  of  the  respondents  were  born  in  Florida.  Mem- 
bers had  lived  in  the  area  the  junior  college  served  for  an  average  of 

years.  Members  of  the  coirenittee  had  business  involvements  in  four  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  seventeen  categories  utilized  in  this  study.  Their 


This  junior  college  was  undergoing  extensive  reorganisation  in 
connection  with  expansion  to  a multicampus  organisation;  consequently, 
there  did  not  exist  an  accurate  account  of  the  functioning  of  the  junior 
college  advisory  committee.  In  absence  of  any  such  statement,  the  writer 

complete,  the  only  published  statement  of  advisory  committee  functioning 
was  that  contained  in  Florida  law  and  State  Board  of  Education  regula- 
tions (sec  Chapter  I,  pp.  3-6  of  this  study). 

Interview  with  the  county  superintendent 


The  superintendent  reported  tl 
invaluable  in  many  ways.  "They  are  a. 

hose  men  were  influential  in  obtain- 

personal  interviews  was  hindered  by  a county  school  policy  prohibiting 
payment  of  travel  funds  to  individuals  being  sought  for  educational 


The  superintendent  stated  that  the  advisory  committee  was  directly 
influential  in  efforts  of  the  college  and  county  administration  to  secure 
good  college  sites.  When  the  possibility  arose  of  obtaining  one  site  at 
a military  installation  at  no  cost,  the  advisory  committee  was  a part  of 


local  effort  working  with  the  area  congressional  delegation  to  ob- 
i the  property  from  the  United  States  Government. 

id  by  the  superintendent  related  to  a delicate  application  for  the 
lidency  of  the  junior  college.  The  county  school  board,  by  referring 

:er  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned.  The  advisory  committee 
able  to  make  a judgment  about  the  matter  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent 
iroversy  within  the  school  board  that  could  have  been  detrimental  to 

scholarship  fund  through  obtain- 
interest  to  earmark  all  earnings  on  a 


is  in  the  initiation 


given  day  to  the  scholarship  f\ 
The  superintendent  stal 
advisory  committee  carried  a gi 


lis  was  cited.  The  frequent  consulta- 
le  superintendent  were  most  effective 
rn  to  the  advisory  committee  was  also 


attending  all  advisory  committee  meetings)  tended  to  insure  mutual 
knowledge  of  important  educational  developments  by  both  groups.  The 
president  reported  attending  all  school  board  meetings  at  which  junior 
college  matters  were  discussed  and  responding  to  questions  by  board  mem- 


The  superintendent 
power  of  the  advisory 
pointment  of  the  advisory  committee  st 
that  the  junior  college  local  control 
colleges  was  potentially 
tenure  on  the  advisory 
there  were  also  advantages  gained  from  long  tenure. 

The  superintendent  stated  that  there  had  be 
regarding  relations  between  the  advisory  committee 
board  in  the  past  year.  The  superintendent  added  t 
differences  between  the  college  advisory  committee 


increasing  or  diminishing  tt 

ition  in  multiple  county  juni 
ilso  acknowledged  that  long 


the  superintendent 
e hesitated  to 


Interview  w: 


ie  college  president 

regularly  scheduled  meetings  of  the  advisory  committee  and  special 


The  president  reported  that  mil 
it  widely  distributed.  Copies  wi 


ie  advisory  conmittee 


he  advisory  committee  were  presented  to  th< 
board  in  writing  in  the  form  of  memoranda  from  the  president  t- 
county  superintendent , but  the  president  always  appeared  when  : 
mendations  were  being  considered. 


The  president  stat 
helpful  in  presenting  the 

viduals  constituting  the  * 


e advisory  committee  was  not  involved 
In  policies  and  programs  within  the  junior  college, 

strengthening  effect. 

membership  served  by  keeping  keen  ears  attuned  i 

relations  operation  at  the  junior  college  had  s* 

The  president,  asked  ii 


inception,  but  during  his  administration  the  advisory  committee  had 

technical  program,  stating  that  the  advisory  committee  was  quite  expli- 

rather  than  secondary  or  lower. 

The  president  had  never  advised  action  by  the  county  board  con- 

but  the  president  stated  that  the  advisory  committee  felt  that  the  col- 
lege had  a wider  responsibility  in  relation  to  a community  with  diverse 
metropolitan  population  characteristic  t! 

college  advisory  committee.  The  president  felt  that 


s implied  by  the  si 


>r  consultation  with  the 


for  advising  the  county  board  of  public  instruction  about  junior  college 

one  reason  for  existence  which  was  to  advise  about  junior  college  policy. 


The  president  was  asked  what  action  he  took  wh 

conflict  did  not  involve  any  significant  policy  difference,  but  was  a 

cerned  about  the  conflict.  In  contrast  to  this  approach,  the  president 
stated  that  whenever  he  discovered  a recommendation  of  the  advisory  corn- 

policies  and  programs.  Consequently,  it  was  very  unlikely  that  serious 
differences  could  exist  between  the  advisory  committee  and  the  president 
about  junior  college  matters.  The  president  stated  that  if  major  dif- 
ferences were  to  remain  unresolved  between  him  and  the  advisory  o 
with  increasing  frequency,  he  would  interpret  this  as 


development . 


tendent  stated  his  position  about  matters 
sory  committee  and  abide* 

The  president,  wl 

negatively, 
decrease  in  t 

rapid  growth. 


I the  president  and  the  advisory 
id  that  typically  the  superin- 


■ , assuming  administration  ol 


le  public  junior 
. boards,  answered 


le  authority  of  the  advisory  c< 

He  stated  that  a basic  issue  existed  about  whether  organi- 

operation  had  worked  because  of  the  excellent  record  of  understanding 

effecting  the  transfer  of  these  functions  had  been  approved.  State  law. 
State  Board  of  Education  Regulations,  and  State  educational  leadership 
had  encouraged  this  tendency. 

method  of  appointment  of  junior  college  advisory  ce 


siderably  under  the  usual  length  of  terms  of  similar  boards  for  other 
institutions,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  noted  that  if  more  legal 
authority  were  vested  in  the  advisory  committee,  or  if  appointments  were 

The  president's  only  suggestion  for  improving  the  coordination 
of  activities  of  the  advisory  committee,  the  junior  college  president, 
the  county  superintendent,  and  the  county  school  board  was  that  care  be 

difficulties  of  maintaining  smooth  relationships  in  multiple  county 
institutions  seemed  much  greater  than  in  single  county  institutions. 


e Study  College  : 


was  about  twelve  hundred  sti 


a multiple 


:y  junior  college  that  served 
taught  in  September,  1960. 
t in  1959.  The  total  enrollment  in  1969 
s.  The  area  had  an  economy  rooted  in 


which  did  preliminary  studies  in  the  ; 


te  advisory 


appointed.  All 


other  members  were  appointed  by  the  respective  county  boards  of  public 
instruction  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  president. 

During  the  tenure  of  the  president,  the  college  advisory  commit- 
tee had  averaged  four  to  five  meetings  per  year;  however,  the  president 
noted  on  his  questionnaire  that  a new  policy  of  monthly  meetings  was 

lege  advisory  committee.  He  considered  four  of  these  regularly  sche- 


duled. There  were  two  joint  meetings  at  which  the  matters  most  frequently 
discussed  were  the  junior  college  budget,  buildings,  personnel,  and  cur- 
ricula. The  location  county  superintendent,  supporting  county  superin- 
tendents, and  school  board  members  of  location  and  supporting  counties 
were  reported  to  have  standing  invitations  to  attend  advisory  committee 

advisory  committee  meeting.  Other  persons  occasionally  invited  to  the 

lay  citisens.  All  of  these  individuals  attended  meetings  during  the 
depth  study  year.  Of  the  total  individuals  receiving  standing  invita- 
tions or  occasional  invitations  to  attend  advisory  committee  meetings 
curing  the  depth  study  year,  37  per  cent  attended  one  or  more  meetings. 


except  for  two  advisory  committee  members  who  were  also  school  board 


The  estimates  of  present  involvement  and  of  best  involvement  for 
the  college  advisory  committee  in  seventeen  administrative  areas  were 

average  was  twenty-five  while  this  president  estimated  nineteen.  Four 

seventeen,  and  one  eighteen.  This  president  estimated  present  involve- 

give  "Studied  Approval"  to  developing  general  policy,  approving  the 
budget,  selecting  the  president,  setting  salaries,  setting  tuitions  and 
fees,  and  planning  buildings.  He  felt  the  advisory  committee  should  be 

trative  personnel,  proposing  new  courses,  publicizing  the  college, 
developing  new  educational  services,  student  admission 
and  student  conduct  and  rules.  He  felt  the  advisory  ci 

faculty,  selecting  texts  and  equipment,  and  setting  staff  promotion 
policies. 


involvement  and  best  involvement  were  not  identical.  The  president 
judged  that  the  advisory  committee  in  his  institution  was  "Routinely 
Involved"  in  the  dismissal  of  faculty  and  the  selection  of  instructional 

duct  and  rules,  the  president  felt  best  involvement  to  be  "Routine 

This  college  advisory  committee  returned  63  per  cent  of  the 
questionnaires.  Members  had  lived  in  the  area  the  junior  college  served 

on  the  college  advisory  committee.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  members  re- 

elective  and  appointive  offices  held,  was  below  the  study  average.  This 
advisory  committee  indicated  a desire  to  be  somewhat  more  active  in  col- 

advisory  committee  made  an  additional  comment  when  completing  the  in- 
volvement checklist,  to  the  effect  that  he  thought  the  advisory  committee 


Published  st. 


i procedure 


Formal 

tee  in  this  institution  were  ft 
adopted  in  1965.  The  chairman 


of  the  location  county.  The  minutes  were  also  kept  on  file  in  the 

budget,  approving  salary  schedules  for  all  college  employees,  approving 
the  organisational  structure  of  the  college  or  major  changes  therein. 

The  manual  enumerated  three  responsibilities  o: 


r college  also 


the  college  advisory  board  in  developing  recommendat ions  for  policies 
affecting  the  personnel,  finance,  curriculum,  and  such  matters  deemed  t< 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  junior  college."  He  was  responsible  for 
presenting  a budget  developed  with  his  faculty  for  approval  of  the  advi- 
che  county  school  board.  The  third  responsibility 


meetings. 


e maintain  at 


e college  president 


.1  advisory  committee 


it  meetings  of  the  advisory  committee 
le  advisory  committee 
stating  that  the  chair- 

i special  meetings. 

county  superintendent  about  prospec- 

:hool  board,  superintendents  of 


chairman.  Postcards  announcing  the  meeting  i 
man  had  requested  the  meeting  were  mailed  oul 
distinction  existed  between  regular  meetings 
Advisory  committee  meeting  agendas  w 
dent,  but  he  always  consulted 

president  felt.  Minutes  of  meetings 

conveyed  to  the  county  board  by  the  college  president.  Some  recom- 

president  and  in  part  by  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee.  Thi 
president  said  that  he  presented  the  salary  proposal  as  it  applied  tc 
college  personnel  other  than  the  president.  Upon  completion  of  this 


occurred. 

The  president  stated  that  the  advisory  committee  had  been  very 
useful  in  presenting  the  needs  of  the  junior  college  to  the  board  of 
public  instruction.  He  illustrated  by  citing  the  sequence  of  events 
followed  in  obtaining  approval  of  the  college  building  program.  The 
college  administration,  working  with  the  county  superintendent,  state 
school  building  consultants,  and  the  school  architect,  developed  a cam- 
pus plan  containing  buildings  of  a better  quality  than  those  currently 

of  the  buildings  proposed.  In  order  to  sell  the  idea  to  the  county 
board,  state  consultants  presented  the  building  program  to  a joint 

procedure  was  successful  in  obtaining  county  board  approval  for  the  pro- 

this  approval,  the  school  board  had  been  more  willing  to  recommend 
better  quality  school  construction  throughout  the  county  school  system. 

The  president,  when  asked  if  he  found  the  advisory  committee 

college,  answered  in  the  negative.  It  subsequently  became  apparent  that 
he  felt  the  question  was  directed  toward  consultation  with  the  advisory 
committee  about  strictly  administrative  matters  internal  to  the  college. 

significant  actions  by  the  advisory  committee  regarding  internal  programs. 


It  was  on  the  advisory  committee's  recommendation  that  the  four-county 
college  district  was  declared  an  area  vocational  center  by  the  county 
boards  of  public  instruction;  thereby  insuring  that  authorised  vocational- 
technical  funds  would  be  administered  by  the  college. 

There  was  no  question  in  the  president's  judgment  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  advisory  committee  in  improving  the  public  relations 
program  of  the  college.  He  did  not  feel  that  this  was  a direct  conse- 
quence of  advisory  committee  group  action,  but  was  the  result  of  member- 
ship on  the  advisory  committee  of  an  area  newspaper  editor  who  served  as 
a kind  of  professional  advisor  on  publicity  matters,  as  well  as  offering 

When  asked  if  the  advisory  committee  had  been  useful  in  helping 
the  junior  college  define  its  purpose,  the  president  answered  affirma- 
tively. He  said  that  the  advisory  committee  comprehended  fully  the 
junior  college  approach  and  also  had  specific  information  about  the 
junior  college  approach. 

The  series  of  questions  asked  of  the  president  about  conflicts 
with  the  county  school  board  regarding  junior  college  policy  revealed  a 
trend  toward  increased  consultation  with  the  advisory  committee  and  also 


•d  greater  willingness  of  the  county  bo 
president  stated  that  he  had  never  advised  action  by  the  county  bi 

and  the  president  were  rare.  Whenever  there  was  disagreement,  the  pre: 
dent's  response  was  to  delay  any  action  until  agreement  was  obtained. 


! junior  college  taken  by  the  county 


d without  p: 


early  years  of  college  existence  and  had  not  recurred  more  recently. 
Efforts  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the  State  School  Board  Association, 
and  the  County  Superintendents'  Association  stressing  the  importance  of 
county  school  board  consultation  with  the  advisory  committee  before 
action  on  junior  college  matters,  had  improved  the  situation.  In  il- 
lustration of  an  early  action  without  consultation,  the  president  cited 
a building  modification  authorized  by  the  school  board  to  reduce  building 
costs.  This  action,  intended  to  save  construction  funds,  proved  detri- 


to  building  maintenance  and  utility. 

The  president  said  that  there  were  no  instances  of  action  by  the 


if  a majority  ob- 


county  board  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  advisory 

The  president  was  asked  what  action 
of  the  advisory  oommittee  was  in  conflict  wi 

jected,  he  would  continue  to  confer  on  the  matter,  but  would  take  no 

mittee  failed  to  go  along  with  his  recommendations.  When  asked  if  the 
superintendent  had  ever  refused  to  support  a policy  which  the  president 

tively.  In  explanation,  he  acknowledged  frequent  consultations  and  oc- 
casional disagreements  about  advisory  committee  policy  between  the  couni 


superintendent  and  himself,  but  the  superintendent,  even  though  he  dis- 
the  president  was  insistent.  He  had  never  failed  to  support  the  recom- 


president  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  present  legal  or- 

tee  he  answered  negatively,  when  asked  if  he  would  abolish  the  advisory 
committee  system  he  answered  negatively.  The  president  felt  the  existing 
system  worked  well  when  all  parties  in  the  system  understood  it.  It  was 
particularly  important  to  him  that  the  advisory  committee  and  the  school 

board  members  with  the  proper  relationship  between  the  county  of  location 
school  board  and  the  advisory  committee.  Kew  school  board  members  had, 

county.  The  president  also  stressed  that  in  his  county  the  college  advi- 
sory committee  was  comprised  of  individuals  who  had  prestige  and  influ- 
ence, perhaps  greater  than  individuals  serving  on  the  county  school 

The  president  expressed  contentment  with  the  present  method  of 
appointing  individuals  to  the  junior  college  advisory  committee.  He 


The  president,  when  asked  to  make  suggestions  for  improving  the 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  advisory  committee,  the  junior  col- 
lege president,  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  county  school  board, 
restated  the  importance  of  all  parties  understanding  the  system.  He 
also  noted  that  recent  assignment  to  the  junior  college  of  the  total 
business  management  function  tended  to  improve  relations  because  purely 
administrative  matters  were  removed  from  the  county  board  of  public  in- 
struction. This  provided  additional  autonomy  for  the  junior  college. 

The  president  was  asked  to  make  any  other  suggestions  concerning 
the  advisory  committee.  He  stated  that  members  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee were  respected  members  of  their  communities  and  had  made  very  signi- 

salary  and  building  recommendations.  The 
very  helpful  in  promoting  junior  college 


advisory  committee  he 


standards 


development  in  his  county.  The  impact  of  junior  college 
>f  professional  competence  had  been  a source  of  guidance  for 
:hes  of  the  public  school  system.  Educational  leadership  in 
! receptive  to  educational  in- 


the  president  felt,  was  me 

h county  superintendent 


been  useful  in  the  administration  oj 
of  view  as  county  superintendent,  hi 
largely  oriented  about  publicizing  l 


the  junior  college  from  his  point 
stated  that  its  service  had  been 


advisory 


committee  were  of  a very  high  caliber.  When  asked  about  the  best  role 

committee  carried  a lot  of  weight  with  the  county  board  of  public  instruc- 

great  deal  of  "liaison  work"  between  himself  and  the  college  president. 
Regarding  changes  in  advisory  committee  appointment  and  legal 

but  indicated  satisfaction  with  the  present  legal  authority  of  the  advi- 

appointive  offices  should  not  be  on  the  advisory  committee.  When  asked 
if  this  included  school  board  members,  a question  prompted  from  the 

wrong  with  supporting  school  board  members  serving  in  a dual  capacity, 

dually.  The  superintendent  was  also  asked  if  some  statement  limiting 
advisory  committee  terms  of  office  should  be  incorporated  into  existing 

tages  as  well  as  disadvantages  to  such  an  arrangement.  He  noted  that 

which  was  advantageous,  even  though  it  made  it  difficult  to  remove  less 


with  other  phases  of  county  school  administration.  He  said,  "Hone,” 
again  emphasizing  the  existence  of  frequent  consultations  with  the  col- 
lege president  in  connection  with  junior  college  business  and  policy 


Case  Study  College  Three 

Introduction 

total  enrollment  of  the  institution  approached  five  thousand  students 
in  1965,  over  one-third  of  whom  were  enrolled  on  a full-time  basis.  The 
county,  located  in  a coastal  region  of  Florida,  was  predominantly  rural 
and  agricultural  until  the  Second  World  War  when  light  industry,  in- 

Presidential  Questionnaire  findings 

The  president  of  the  junior  college  had  served  in  that  capacity 
since  the  founding  of  the  college.  During  that  period  a single  individual 

meetings  per  year.  In  the  academic  year  1S6U-1965,  a total  of  seven 


The  county  superintendent  attended  all  meetings  of  the  college 
advisory  committee  and  board  members  had  standing  invitations,  but 
rarely  attended.  The  second  college  administrative  officer  frequently 
attended  advisory  committee  meetings.  People  occasionally  attending 
advisory  committee  meetings  were  members  of  the  college  staff,  the 

as  having  invitations  to  attend  advisory  commit- 
te  meetings,  50  per  cent  attended  during  196U-1965,  which  was  close  to 
le  average  percentage  of  attendance  by  guests  for 


architect,  . 


he  advisory 
*d  of  public  instruction  through 


presented  to  ■ 
appearing  b< 


to  functioning  of 
tion  indicated  tha 

nineteenth  in  estimated 
studied  approval  involvement  over  t 
the  president  and  setting  salaries. 

involvement. 


college  advisory  committee  in  this  ii 


ie  routinely  approved  most  mat- 

committee  exercised 


'll  returned  questionnaires.  Committee  members  had  resided  in  the 
area  the  junior  college  served  for  an  average  of  twenty-one  years  and 
had  average  tenures  on  the  advisory  committee  of  five  years.  One  half 

they  were  involved — the  lowest  number  of  any  of  the  case  study  junior 
college  committees.  The  questionnaire  data  revealed  a low  amount  of 
political  activity  for  the  advisory  committee  as  indicated  by  elective 

authority  under  the  present  setup." 

Published  statements  of  operation  and  procedure 

Education  as  a part  of  the  1965-1066  budget  document  for  the  college, 

there  was  no  official,  written  statement  of  advisory  committee  operation, 
though  the  committee  did  function  in  accordance  with  relevant  state 


The  county  superintendent  stated  that  the  advisory 
made  a valuable  contribution  to  the  administration  of  the  junior  co 

advisory  committee  contributed  to  t 
junior  college  administrative 
served  on  the  advisory  committee 


system  and  organisation  of  the 
'he  prestige  of  persons  who 
fortify  the  entire  community 

le  junior  college  advisory 


superintendent  and  the  college  president.  He  stated 
advisory  committee  agenda  should  be  planned  jointly  in  order  to  insure 
smooth  coordination.  With  joint  planning,  purely  technical  difficulties 
about  which  the  superintendent  had  vital  information  were  less  likely  to 

The  superintendent  saw  the  role  of  the  junior  college  advisory 


institutional  programs.  In  this  way  the  college  advisory  committee 
helped  in  determining  the  direction  of  college  development.  The  super- 
intendent also  stressed  the  importance  of  the  advisory  committee  in 
selling  the  college  and  its  programs  to  the  community. 


sory  committee  carried  a gre« 
public  instruction;  in  fact,  the  board  would  be  very  reticent  about 
turning  down  any  recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee.  These  recom- 

by  the  president  who  was  introduced  by  the  superintendent.  The  superin- 
tendent felt  that  this  method  of  presentation  added  weight  to  the  recom- 

between  the  advisory  committee,  the  college  president,  and  the  county 
superintendent. 

that  there  had  been  recent  efforts  in  the  area  to  shift  from  advisory 
<f  public  instruction  and  appoint- 
to  a method  of  political  appoint- 
e incumbent  governor.  Such  a plan. 


the  junior  college  advisory  committee. 

difficulties  recently.  The  advisory  committee,  the  county  school  board, 
the  college  president,  and  the  superintendent  had  functioned  smoothly  ii 
the  administration  of  the  junior  college. 


The  president  reported  that  advisory  committee  meetings  were 
scheduled  by  him  as  needed.  When  sufficient  business  had  accumulated, 

venience  of  advisory  committee  members  through  telephone  contacts  with 
the  membership.  It  was  generally  understood  that  meetings  would  take 
place  on  the  same  day  of  the  week.  Copies  of  the  agenda  were  either 
mailed  or  sent  by  courier  to  all  members  two  days  ahead  of  the  scheduled 
meeting.  Minutes  of  advisory  committee  meetings  were  mailed  to  the 
county  superintendent,  key  college  administrators,  and  the  advisory  corn- 

meeting.  If  the  junior  college  president  wished,  he  appeared  at  the 
school  board  meeting  when  junior  college  matters  were  scheduled  for 


The  president,  when  asked 


decision  to  include  or  exclude  matters  tentatively  set  by  the  president 


agenda,  they  were  routinely  approved  by  the  advisory  committee.  The 


knowledge  and  understanding 


the  junior  college  earlier  than  the  col- 
e time  foraal  notice  of  advisory  commit- 
of  public  instruction,  considerable 
the  basis  of  the  decision  was  already 


The  president  said  that 


fund-raising  campaign,  selling  equipment  sponsorships  in  the  community 

casicn,  one  member  of  the  advisory  committee  offered  work  scholarships 

The  most  cogent  illustration  cited  by  the  president  of  the  advi- 
sory committee's  contribution  to  community  understanding  of  the  college, 

before  the  advisory  committee  of  the  college  staff  member  responsible 
for  development  of  the  new  program.  His  explanation  of  the  program 


directed  attention  to  the  area  of  misunderstanding  and  answered  objec- 
tions of  the  advisory  committee  members  to  the  proposal.  It  was  assumed 

and  allay  misunderstandings. 

The  president,  asked  if  he  had  ever  advised  action  by  the  county 

the  county  superintendent,  or  the  county  school  board.  The  understanding 

should  exist  between  the  superintendent  and  the  president  about  matters 

Where  disagreement  developed  between  those  two  parties,  it  was  settled 
prior  to  school  board  and  advisory  committee  involvement.  The  president 
recalled  that  at  one  point  it  became  necessary  to  call  for  outside  arbi- 

The  president  felt  that  the  general  method  of  operation  between 
himself,  the  county  superintendent,  the  school  board,  and  the  college 

merit  of  the  arrangements  in  operation,  but  because  of  the  high  quality 


lerge,  they  were  thoroughly 
;e  cooperation  existed 


with  the  best  interests  of  the  junior  college  and  l 
caslons  when  significant  differences  did  emerge,  tl 

As  might  be  expected,  the  county  be 

advisory  committee.  The  president  stated  t 

instruction  further  strengthened  the  favorable  junior  college  orienta- 

and  the  president  sought  a strong  advisory  committee.  Ke  said,  "There 

possible  appointments  to  the  advisory  committee. 

There  were  very  few  instances  cited  by  the  president  of  con- 
flicts of  judgment  between  the  advisory  committee  and  the  president  about 
junior  college  administrative  matters.  In  general,  it  was  his  feeling 
that  where  conflicts  were  likely  to  occur,  the  president  should  carefully 
define  his  position  and  the  division  of  responsibility  which  he  would 
plan  to  apply  in  resolving  the  conflict.  He  cited  an  example  involving 

a member  of  the  faculty  to  the  position,  while  the  advisory  committee 

informed  the  advisory  committee  of  his  position  and  stated  his  willing- 
ness to  leave  the  decision  with  the  advisory  committee.  The  decision 
made  by  the  advisory  committee  was  to  employ  the  outsider.  The  president 


proved 


against  his  advice  except 


Because  of  the  working  relationships  between  the  county  super- 
intendent and  the  college  president,  occasions  when  the  superintendent 
refused  to  support  a policy  which  the  president  and  the  advisory  com- 
mittee had  recommended  were  non-existent.  The  president  and  the  super- 
intendent always  reached  consensus  before  advisory  committee  action 


The  college  president  did  not  feel  any  change  in  the  legal 

president  believed  that  consultation  between  the  superintendent  and 
himself  about  the  advisory  committee  agenda  should  continue,  but  he  felt 
the  president  and  the  college  advisory  committee  should  function  more 

at  so  many  college  advisory  committee  meetings. 

lege,  but  the  president  was  convinced  that  a greater  degree  of  autonomy 
of  advisory  committee  functioning  was  desirable.  "If  the  law  were  fully 

tive  board  in  the  real  sense,  the  plan  would  bo  effective,"  stated  the 

legislation  was  all  that  was 


required. 


advisory  committee  members  in  college  activities.  He  thought  it  a good 
idea  to  have  faculty-advisory  committee  socials  and  frequent  campus 
tours.  He  cited  an  instance  of  travel  by  an  advisory  committee  member 

frequently  expressed  a desire  to  interchange  ideas  with  advisory  commit- 
wide contact  for  advisory  committee  members,  suggesting  s' 


Case  Study  College  Four 

Introduction 

The  college  was  a multiple  county  institution,  approximately 
twenty  years  of  age,  which  currently  enrolled  about  one  thousand  stu- 
dents. The  area  of  junior  college  service  comprised  four  counties. 

They  were  predominantly  rural.  Some  students  commuted  thirty  miles  by 
bus  or  private  car  to  reach  the  college.  A considerable  number  of  stu- 
dents rented  rooms  in  private  homes  in  the  town  in  which  the  college  was 

1 questionnaire  findings 

le  president  had  been  in  office  about  five  years.  During  his 

id  two  chairmen  had  served  during  that  time, 
le  president,  when  completing  the  questionnaire  directed  to 


faculty."  The  president  also  indicated  on  his  questionnaire  tl 

years,  had  also  been  a member  of  the  county  of  location  school 
For  a number  of  years  he  was  chairmen  of  the  location  county  s< 


during  1964-1965  of  guests  having  standing  or  occasional  invitations  to 
advisory  committee  meetings.  The  president  indicated  that  the  location 
county  superintendent  and  school  board  members  and  school  board  members 
from  the  supporting  county  boards  attended  one  or  more  meetings 

Presidential  involvement  estimates 

The  president  of  the  junior  college  judged  present  advisory  com- 
mittee involvement  in  one  area,  selecting  the  president,  as  being  on  a 
level  of  "Initiating  Action."  Two  other  areas,  dismissal  of  faculty  and 
developing  new  educational  services,  were  administrative  areas  receiving 
"Studied  Approval"  consideration  from  the  advisory  Cl 

volvement  of  the  advisory  coranittee,  judging  the  present  involvement 

mittee  involvement,  this  advisory  committee  was  judged  by  its  president 


involvement. 


Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  advisory  committee  questionnaires 

outside  of  Florida.  Members  had  resided  in  the  area  of  junior  college 
support  for  a forty-seven  year  average,  and  had  served  on  the  local  col- 
lege advisory  committee  for  an  average  of  seven  years.  The  total  number 
of  business  areas  represented  on  the  advisory  committee  was  seven  of  the 

ment  areas  were  banking,  agriculture,  building  construction,  government 
service,  professional  service,  real  estate  sales,  and  wholesale  and  re- 
tail sales.  Many  advisory  committee  members 


c highest  s< 


pared  to  an  average  for  all  advisory 
This  advisory  committee  judged  best  involvement  of  the  committee 
lege  activities  ouch  higher  than  judged  by  the  college  president. 

Statements  appeared  in  the  policy  manual  which  generally 
eated  operational  relationships  between  the  advisory  cc 
board  of  public  instruction.  The  board  of  public  ii 


superintendent  of  public  instruction,  of  tl 
advisory  committee  regarding  personnel,  budget,  curriculum,  and  other 
matters  dealing  with  efficient  operation  of  the  college. 

Interview  with  the  college  president 

The  advisory  committee  meetings  were  generally  one  hour  and  a 
half  in  length.  These  meetings  were  preceded  by  a dinner  at  college 

president.  The  president  stated  that  there  was  little  mass  media  publi- 
city of  advisory  committee  meetings.  This  policy  originated  from  mis- 
understanding when  a staff  appointment  not  previously  approved  by  the 
county  board  was  announced  prematurely  as  a result  of  press  coverage  of 
an  advisory  committee  meeting.  There  were  no  special  meetings  reported 

meetings  of  the  advisory  committee  resided  with  the  president.  He  re- 
conclusion of  the  conference,  drafting  a letter  announcing  the  meeting. 
In  this  institution  the  agenda  for  the  meeting  constituted  the 

reported  writing  the  minutes  based  on  these 

county  superintendents,  location  school  boa 
officers  within  the  college. 

Recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee  were  mailed  to  the 
board  of  public  instruction  in  care  of  the  superintendent.  When  they 
were  presented  to  the  county  board,  the  president  said  that  he  appeared 


supporting 


ie  superintendent  and  answered  any  questions  regarding  the  recom- 
ns.  Technically,  advisory  committee  recommendations  came  before 
the  county  school  board  through  the  county  superintendent  from  the  junior 

dent  regarding  the  operation  of  the  junior  college.  He  added  that  there 

mittee  regarding  junior  college  policies. 

The  president,  when  asked  if  the  advisory  committee  had  been 

college,  answered  negatively.  The  advisory  committee  had  not  been  em- 
ployed actively  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  college.  He  observed 
that  he  had  established  a new  academic  division  and  a budget  committee. 

He  predicted  that  with  the  expansion  of  the  vocational-technical  educa- 
tional program  at  the  college  a higher  level  of  advisory  committee  in- 
time available  in  connection  with  certain  types  of  new  internal  programs 
under  development,  dictated  somewhat  the  extent  of  advisory  committee 
involvement. 

committee's  contribution  to  helping  the  junior  college  define  its  pur- 
poses. The  president  stated  that  until  recently  there  had  been  little 

for  the  area  had  intensified  advisory  oommittee  interest  in  redefining 


purpose  of  the  community  college. 


e questions  regarding  rejection  of  advisory  ci 


mittee  recowaendations  o 
county  superintendent,  t 
president,  were  all  answ 
no  action  by  the  county 

presidential  office,  the 
sory  committee  and  the  c 
professional  staff  membe 


; county  school  board,  or  the  junior  college 

i tenure,  but  just  prior  to  his  assumption  of 
s arose  a difference  between  the  college  advi- 
mty  board  involving  the 
at  the  junior  college. 


ic  advisory  committee  w< 


local  administration  of 
the  present  pattern,  bu* 


n asked  to  suggest  avenues  of  improvement  of 
e junior  college,  expressed  contentment  with 


responsibilities,  and  avoiding  situations  which  might  lead  to  the  pit- 

mittee  was  considered  somewhat  of  an  honor,  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
to  "enjoy"  a number  of  individuals  on  the  advisory  committee  without 
having  seemed  to  reject  incumbents  whose  services  had  been  highly  com- 
mendable. He  suggested  some  stipulation  in  the  law,  or  in  applicable 
regulations,  permitting  reappointment  after  the  lapse  of  a year  or  two. 


committee  responsibility  and  activity.  The  president  questioned 


wisdom  of  allowing  controlling  county  board  members  to 
advisory  committee,  though  he  did  feel  that  service  on 

the  activities  of  the  advisory  committee,  the  junior  college  president, 

felt  it  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all  parties  involved  and  should 
be  one  which  allowed  easy  communication  in  all  directions. 

The  president  made  one  incidental  suggestion  relevant  to  his 

a multiple  county  junior  college  area.  Since  some  advisory 
le  members  in  his  college  had  to  travel  sixty  or  seventy  miles, 

for  the  expenses  incidental  to  this  travel. 
Interview  with  county  superintendent 

tenure,  about  twenty  years,  was  a few  years  longer  than  the  life  of  the 


tution  and  was  largely  the  result  of  efforts  within  the  county  of 


tution  in  the  proposed  supporting  counties.  These  counties  were  vital 
to  the  proposal  because  of  population  limitations  in  then-existing  junior 
college  enabling  legislation.  The  college  advisory  committee  was 
"stacked  with  individuals  to  help  promote  the  baby,"  the  superintendent 
stated.  During  that  first  year  of  operation  as  a private  institution 
many  local  leaders  expressed  an  interest  in  having  the  board  of  public 
instruction  operate  the  junior  college.  Rather  than  incorporate  the 
junior  college  at  that  time  into  the  county  system,  because  there  were 
many  other  problems  in  the  system  involving  consolidation  of  small 
schools  in  the  county,  and  because  of  his  feelings  of  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  financial  resources  of  the  new  district,  and  finally, 
because  of  a feeling  of  unfamiliarity  with  operation  of  a junior  col- 
lege as  a part  of  a county  school  system,  the  superintendent  recommended 
delay  of  incorporation  into  the  county  school  system,  pending  further 
study.  During  that  year  the  superintendent  familiarised  himself  with 
junior  college  operations  in  the  state,  particularly  in  Palm  Beach  and 
Pinellas  counties.  He  stated  that  his  general  understanding  of  advisory 
conmiittee  functioning  was  the  result  of  contacts  with  persons  in  those 
counties.  The  superintendent  also  attended  a workshop  at  the  University 


other  contacts  with  college  educators  associated  wi 
University.  Even  then  the  junior  college  advisory 
to  the  superintendent,  was  largely  a passive  group  in 
primary  purpose  was  to  maintain  a district-wide  image 


A question  regarding  the  bes 
te  resulted  in  a statcmei 

early  years,  the  junior  college  was  : 


r county  schools.  In  the 
on  simply  as  another  schoi 


designated  dean  rather  than  president,  and  the  practice  in  some  junior 
college  county  systems  in  the  state  of  paying  college  staff  members 
higher  salaries  than  those  of  other  school  teachers  in  the  county  systei 

junior  college  advisory  committee,  the  superintendent  stated,  related  ti 
selling  and  interpreting  the  college  program  to  the  people  in  the  area 
supporting  the  college.  The  superintendent  observed  that  on  occasion  hi 

The  superintendent  was  ashed  what  weight  the  recommendations  of 
the  junior  college  advisory  committee  carried  with  the  county  board  of 
public  instruction.  He  stated  that  the  significance  of  these  recom- 

dent  and  the  superintendent  supported  them. 

Generally,  recommendations  from  the  advisory  committee  to  the 
school  board  were  presented  by  the  superintendent,  but  on 
they  were  presented  by  the  president.  The  superintendent  stated  that 
where  matters  to  be  presented  were  of  a routine  nature  and  could  be  mi 
quickly  approved  through  his  presentation,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 


number  of  comments  about  the  power  of  appointment  of  the  junior  college 
president.  In  order  to  insure  unified  administration  through  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  it  was  his  feeling  that  the  super- 
intendent should  identify  the  prospective  president  and  the  advisory 
committee  should  have  authority  only  to  approve  or  reject  his  recom- 
mendation. The  present  pattern  of  presidential  appointment,  which  he 

board,  the  college  president,  and  the  county  superintendent.  The  super- 


resulting  from  existing  college 


The  superintendent  saw  no  need  for  more  legal  authority  for  the 

to  the  advisory  committee  should  be  modified  somewhat.  Some  advisory 

the  founding  of  the  college  and  there  was  no  polite  way  to  imply  com- 
mendable service  and  at  the  same  time  not  reappoint  advisory  committee 
incumbents. 

The  superintendent  was  ashed  if  there  had  been  any  disappoint- 
ments regarding  the  interrelations  of  the  advisory  committee  with  other 


reflected  w: 


felt  were  likely  to 
:era  which  might  he 


le  county  system  wi 


superintendent  did  name  a number  of  arcai 

e making  less  than  some  college  personnel  whose 
sole  responsibility  was  academic.  The  school  boards  of  supporting 

supporting  the  junior  college.  The  location  superintendent  felt  that  as 

officially  as  supporting  counties  of  the  junior  college.  There  would  be 

drawal  from  community  college  support,  there  would  be  no  appreciable 
financial  loss,  and  the  college  would  still  be  available  for  area  stu- 
dents, and  at  the  same  time,  funds  once  going  to  the  junior  college 
would  be  available  for  bolstering  other  phases  of  public  et 


tendent  stated  that  he  was  careful  to  see  that  the  original  resolutions 
to  participate  in  the  junior  college  committed  the  existing  county 


Regarding  Che  possibility 


system  of  junior  college 


place  the  junior  colleges  in  the  same  category  and  subject  to  the  ! 
control  as  the  institutions  of  higher  learning , claiming  that  such 

reduced.  The  junior  colleges,  as  low  men  on  the  totem  pole  in  a s' 
level-controlled  higher  educational  system,  would  be  the  first  to  1 


Case  Study  College  Five 

This  institution,  one  of  the  oldest  junior  colleges  in  Florida, 
served  a single  county.  The  enrollment  in  196M-1965  was  over  three 


thousand  students.  The  junior  college  served  a coastal  Florida  county 
with  an  economy  based  on  agriculture  and  tourism  originally,  but  more 

The  president  had  been  in  office  eight  years.  During  that  period 
one  individual  had  served  as  advisory  committee  chairman  and  seven  in- 
dividuals had  been  appointed  to  the  advisory  committee. 

The  average  number  of  meetings  of  the  junior  college  advisory 
committee  was  listed  as  six  per  year,  but  in  196U-1965  there  were  only 

as  regularly  scheduled.  The  president  stated  that  the  county  superin- 


:r  people  occasionally  meeting  with 


invitations  during  the  1964-1965 


volvement  of  the  advisory  committee  in  college  at 
Approval"  involvement.  Eleven  of  the  seventeen  at 
Utilized  in  this  study  were  so  checked.  These  included  developing 

the  president  and  other  administrative  personnel,  setting  salaries,  set- 
ting tuition  and  fees,  setting  promotion  policies,  pianning  buildings, 
publicizing  the  college,  and  developing  new  educational  services.  The 
president  checked  no  areas  as  presently  receiving  "Initiating  Action" 

The  president's  estimate  of  best  involvement  of  his  college 
advisory  committee  in  college  activities  was  very  close  to  his  judgment 
of  present  involvement,  but  in  three  areas,  selecting  the  president. 


le  area  the  junior  college 


publicizing  the  college,  and  developing  new  educational  s* 
judged  best  involvement  higher,  checking  these  three  area? 

Advisory  committee  questionnaire  findings 

served  an  average  of  forty-five  years 

outside  the  state  of  Florida.  The  members  listed  four  different  areas 

estate  sales,  and  public  utilities.  This  committee  was  below  the  study 
average  in  political  activity  as  indicated  by  elective  and  appointive 
offices  held.  The  committee  members  judged  best  involvement  of  the 
advisory  committee  considerably  lower  than  best  involvement  judged  by 
the  president. 


e functioning  of  tl 


■d  of  public  instruc- 


committee  appeared  in  a policy  mt 

tion  approves  policy  for  the  junior  college  upon  t: 
the  junior  college  advisory  committee."  Later  in 
under  a section  about  official  college  publications,  a stat* 

tions  except  the  policy  manual  and  the  faculty  handbook.  There 


.1  publics- 


advisory  committee.  This  proposal,  if  ratified  by  the  faculty,  would 


establish  the  advisory  committee  as  the  final  adjudicator  of  faculty 

body,  the  president  of  the  college.  If  this  instrument  were  approved,  a 

management  of  a Florida  junior  college  would  exist. 

Interview  with  the  county  superintendent 

sounding-board  in  relation  to  the  junior  college.  It  had  served  a 

The  superintendent  stated  that  he  felt  the  advisory  committee  had  served 


board.  The  closest  the  county  board  ever  came  to  questioning  advisory 
committee  recommendations,  was  in  connection  with  an  appeal  on  suggestion 

serious  controversy  regarding  the  matter.  The  school  board  lawyer  was 
asked  to  study  the  proposal  and  once  he  had  confirmed  the  legality  of  the 


The  superintendent  was  asked  if  he  felt  that  any  changes  in  the 
legal  authority  of  the  college  advisory  committee  would  make  it  more 

to  comment.  The  superintendent  did  express  an  interest  in  more  personal 
involvement  in  deliberations  of  the  junior  college  advisory  committee. 
During  his  tenure  as  county  superintendent  he  had  never  met  with  the 
advisory  committee.  Ke  suggested  the  possibility  that  more  joint 
meetings  between  the  county  school  board  and  the  college  advisory  corn- 

mean  to  imply  that  his  absence  from  advisory  committee  meetings  neces- 
sarily impaired  their  functioning. 

The  superintendent  was  asked  if  he  felt  there  had  been  any  disap- 

other  phases  of  county  school  administration.  He  stated  that,  in  general, 
very  smooth  coordination  had  existed  in  his  county.  During  his  tenure 
there  had  been  no  differences  of  importance,  or  feelings  of  a need  for 
direct  conferrals  between  the  county  school  board  and  the  advisory  com- 
mittee about  advisory  committee  recommendations.  Discussions  between 

junior  college  matters  were  scheduled  for  discussion. 


sometimes  written,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  business  under  discus- 

members  of  the  college  administrative  staff.  Recommendations  were 


ful  to  him  in  presenting  tl 


r county  sc 


' the  junior  college  to  the  county 
that  recent  emphasis  at  school  board  conventions 

boards  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  advisory  commit- 

that  there  was  a distinct  possibility  of  too  active  involvement  of  the 
advisory  committee  in  those  administrative  matters  more  properly  dele- 

within  the  framework  of  established  guidelines  set  by  the  county  school 
board,  the  county  board  usually  agreed  with  advisory  committee  recom- 
mendations. The  president  said  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  minor 
changes  in  the  budget  or  other  junior  college  policy  matters  through 


shift  in  the  budget  or  other  policies  occurred,  he  always  returned  the 
matter  to  the  advisory  committee  for  further  discussion. 

improving  public  relations  with  the  community.  Ho  cited  no  specific 

changes  in  policies  and  programs  within  the  junior  college.  He  cited  as 

college  administrative  organisation.  Before  this  plan  was  to  be  imple- 
mented, the  president  said  that  he  planned  to  make  it  a matter  of  common 

The  president  felt  that  the  junior  college  advisory  committee 
had  been  valuable  in  helping  the  junior  college  define  its  purpose.  The 
president  illustrated  the  kind  of  assistance  offered  through  reference 

volved  in  developing  the  budget,  and  the  president  felt  that  this  invoive- 

When  the  president  was  asked  if  the  county  board  had  ever  taken 

between  the  college  advisory  committee  and  the  president  in  the  years 


board  changed  s< 


ry  four  years,  and  that  there  was  opportunity 

had  occurred  during  his  tenure-  He  returned  to  the  point  previously 
made  about  the  increasing  receptivity  of  county  boards  to  the  advice  of 


board  knowingly  acted  on  matters  important  to  the  junior  college  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  advisory  committee,  although  there  had  been 

operation  of  the  junior  college-  The  president  felt  that  these  could 

The  president,  when  asked  if  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory 

advisability  of  a program  or  policy,  stated  that  he  had  no  precedent  for 

given  to  the  advisory  committee  about  any  proposed  action,  there  was  a 
period  of  active  discussion  and  deliberation  which  resulted  in  full 
agreement  between  the  president  and  the  advisory  committee  before  the 
county  board  was  presented  with  the  proposal.  The  president  speculated 
that  if  a basic  difference  did  develop  between  himself  and  the  advisory 
committee  about  a proposal,  he  would  present  his  case  and  that  of  the 


The  president,  when  asked  if  the  county  superintendent  had  ever 
refused  to  support  a policy  approved  by  the  advisory  committee  and  the 

The  president  made  no  suggestion  for  changing  the  legal  organiza- 

strengthening  the  committee  to  a point  where  the  county  board  could  not 
turn  down  advisory  committee  recommendations  except  for  reason  of  lack 

He  admitted  that  on  some  occasions  people  who  were  no  longer  effective 

but  he  stressed  the  value  of  retaining  members  who  had  become  experienced 
and  well  known  in  the  community  as  a result  of  long  tenure.  The  presi- 
dent felt  that  such  individuals  more  than  offset  the  disadvantages  of  an 
occasional  weak  member.  To  be  effective,  the  present  method  of  ap- 
pointment, he  felt,  was  dependent  on  careful  weighing  of  qualifications 

coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  advisory  committee,  the  county 

te  total  junior  college  local  control  arrangement. 


Study  College 


between  five  hundred  and  a thousand  students.  The  economy  of  tb- 


its inception.  During  tha 
committee  chairman.  Of  the  original  nine 
mittee,  six  had  served  throughout  the  exis 


institution  in  that  capacity  since 
le  individual  had  served  as  advisory 
the  advisory  com- 


ire  of  the  president,  t] 


The  president  stated  that  the  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  the  location  and  supporting  counties  had  standing  invitations  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  advisory  committee.  The  county  of  location 

local  citizens  serving  on  ad  hoc  committees. 


officially  s 


hairtnan.  These  were  the  methods 


Presidential 


The  advisory  committee,  except  for  involvement  a* 

"initiating  action"  in  the  selection  of  the  president,  : 
level  of  "studied  approval"  in  the  remaining  sixteen  administrative 
areas  included  in  this  study.  Again,  the  degree  of  involvement  was 
formally  definod  in  the  college  policy  handbook.  In  estimating  best  in- 
volvement of  the  junior  college  advisory  committee,  the  president  recom- 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  membership  submitted  question- 
naires. All  members  of  this  committee  were  natives  of  Florida.  Members 

average  of  six  years.  The  business  activity  distribution  of  this  advi- 
sory committee  was  lower  than  average  for  multiple  county  colleges 


This  college  advisory  committee  had  one  of  the  highest  political 
activity  scores  as  indicated  by  elective  and  appointive  offices  held  by 


made  regarding  the  involvement  checklist,  3 
Led  out  identically. 

operation  and  procedure 


ior  college  decision-making  were  delin- 
n official  policy  handbook.  The  loca- 
tion county  school  board  adopted  policies  for  the  operation  of  the 
junior  college  upon  recommendation  of  the  college  advisory  committee. 

It  was  the  advisory  committee's  responsibility  to  recommend  actions  to 

1 the  president  in  making 

llso  Instructed  to  assist  the 

> also  instructed  to  keep  well 

j the  county  board  and  to  the 
ids  and  desires  of  the  community  so 
that  the  junior  college  might  develop  a community-centered  program.  The 

to  use  the  services  of  consultants  in  connection  with  studying  ai 
mending  special  programs  to  be  included  in  the  junior  college  t< 
adult,  and  community  educational  services.  The  advisory  c< 
expected  to  work  with  the  president  in  examining  and  evaluating  college 


and  general  policies. 

responsible  for  meeting  at  least  once  ea< 
lished  meeting  dates  one  week  prior  to  c< 
The  college  advisory  committee  w, 
informed  on  all  aspects  of  the  junic 

public,  and  to  be  sensitive  to  the  i 


lity  junior  college. 


Specific  responsibilities  of  the  location  county  superintendent 
relative  to  the  advisory  committee  were  defined  in  the  policy  handbook. 
He  was  to  concur  with  the  advisory  committee  in  the  nomination  for  the 


mittee.  He  was  also  expected 
affecting  the  college  in  terms 
Responsibilities  of  th 


the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  cora- 
;o  advise  the  county  board  on  policies 

t junior  college  president  relative  to  the 


advisory  ci 
adopted  policies,  < 


i serving  as  executive  secretary  t( 


es,  executing 


The  policy  handbook  also  delineated  channels  and  authority  rela- 

After  acknowledging  the  importance  of  good  working  relations,  the  policy 
handbook  stated  that  the  county  school  board  was  the  legally  controlling 

all  participating  counties  into  policy  development.  The  section  noted 

while  the  advisory  committee  gave  its  attention  entirely  to  the  community 

More  specifically,  the  policy  handbook  stated  that  the  county 


advisory  committee.  Only 


thirty  days  might  the  county  sc 

Recommendations  of  the  college  advisory  cc 

The  county  superintendent  was  assigned  the  responsibility  for  placing 
junior  college  business  on  the  agenda  of  the  school  board  meeting. 

The  superintendent  stated  that  there  was  a very  good  program  of 

supporting  counties.  He  mentioned  that  he  was  aware  that  a few  years 

present  local  control  pattern  for  junior  colleges  ti 

would  have  been  as  effective  as  that  one  in  existence.  He  said  that  the 

community  junior  college  concept.  One  implication  of  this  concept  was 

did  provide  the  needed  local  control,  but  the  president  stressed  the  im- 
effectlve.  The  county  school  boards,  when  nominating  advisory  committee 
the  present  arrangement  had  been  very  successful  in  promoting  efficient 


ol  through  a 


le  advisory  committee  w 


multiple  county  situation  the  functioning  ol 
extremely  important. 

The  superintendent  felt  that  the  advisory  committee  was  th< 


decisions  were  anticipated  relative  to  the  junior  college,  these  deci- 
sions were  discussed  by  the  advisory  committee,  and,  in  turn,  advisory 

The  superintendent,  when  asked  what  he  thought  was  the  best  role 

manual  for  the  institution,  all  principals  and  other  public  school  ad- 

when  a new  program,  such  as  a proposed  expansion  of  vocational-technical 
education  in  the  junior  college  area,  was  under  development,  these  in- 
dividuals played  an  important  part,  participating  closely  with  the  advi- 
sory committee  and  the  college  administrative  staff. 

The  superintendent  was  asked  about  the  impact  of  the  advisory 
committee  on  the  county  board  of  public  instruction.  In  most  cases  the 

f the  advisory  committee  was  ever  seriously  ques- 


n established  to  make  educational 
integration  of  the  races  at  the  junior  college  more  gradual.  The  board 
member  was  opposed  to  any  integration.  The  board  ultimately  did  act  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee. 

the  legal  authority  of  the  college  advisory  committee.  He  said  that  the 

operation  between  public  grade  schools  and  the  junior  college,  particu- 
larly in  low  population  density  areas.  As  an  illustration  he  discussed 
the  vocational-technical  program  under  development  in  his  area,  explain- 


r centralised 


control, 
appointing  advisory 


ie  superintendent  questioned  the  wisdom 
iq  members  who  were  holding  political  office.  He  said  that  in 

the  strategy  had  backfired.  These  individuals  frequently  did  not  under- 
stand the  harm  that  political  contention  could  do  to  the  prestige  and 

to  the  advisory  committee  of  people  who  loved  the  area,  who  were  in- 
professional educators  make  educational  decisions.  He  said  that  in  this 
particular  institution,  perhaps  the  most  important  source  of  effective 


college  president. 

The  superintendent  could  name  no  instances  in  recent  years  of 

that  where  difficulties  had  arisen  in  other  Florida  junior  colleges,  it 
had  frequently  boiled  down  to  failure  of  the  college  president  and  the 

and  the  advisory  committee  will  work  together." 

Interview  with  the  college  president 

Meetings  of  the  college  advisory  committee,  according  to  the 
president,  were  scheduled  for  the  last  Monday  of  the  month,  though 
meetings  were  not  held  every  month.  Meetings  were  called  by  the  presi- 
dent and  the  advisory  committee  chairman.  Minutes  were  distributed 
"with  care."  In  the  early  years  of  college  existence  they  were  distri- 
buted more  widely,  but  news  releases  based  on  the  minutes  caused  resent - 

the  county  board.  More  recently,  advisory  committee  minutes  had  been 
distributed  to  members  of  the  advisory  committee  and  to  the  controlling 

Recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee  were  presented  to  the 
location  county  school  board  by  the  president  of  the  junior  college.  He 
reported  being  accompanied  to  the  school  board  meetings  by  the  chairman 
of  the  advisory  committee.  The  president  observed  that  whenever  recora- 
were  to  be  presented  to  the  school  board,  these  were  placed 


of  junior  college  business,  the  president,  the  advisory  committee  chair- 

The  president,  asked  if  he  found  the  advisory  committee  useful 
in  presenting  the  needs  of  the  junior  college  to  the  county  school 
board,  said  that  the  advisory  committee  was  the  only  group  authorized 

junior  college  matters.  He  said  that  there  were  no  instances  of  rejec- 

sion  to  the  county  school  board.  The  advisory  committee,  the  president 

When  asked  if  the  county  school  board  had  ever  taken  action  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  college  advisory  committee,  the  president 


answered  ii 


ie  negative. 


prior  to  action  on  a junior  college 
in  some  institutions  in  florida  it  w 

plicit  and  preventative  of  that  situ 


iswered  negatively  when  asked  if  the 
lit  with  the  advisory  committee 

is  conceivable  that  school  boards 

ition  at  his  junior  college.  The 
i Florida  pattern  of  junior  college 


fective  where  good  human  relations  existed,  did  not  depend  on  these 
human  relations  for  proper  functioning. 

mendation  of  the  advisory  committee  was  in  conflict  with  his  judgment 

It  was  he  who  built  the  agenda  for  advisory  committee  meetings  with  the 
advisory  committee  chairman.  He  stated  that  through  careful  preparation 

avoid  any  conflicts  in  policy  with  the  advisory  committee.  He  added 
that  he  was  very  careful  to  keep  the  superintendent  informed  about  mat- 
ters to  be  presented  to  the  advisory  committee.  The  superintendent 
sometimes  did  not  attend  the  advisory  committee  meetings,  and  on  those 
occasions  the  president  would  confer  with  the  superintendent  about  the 


When  asked  if  he  would  like  to  see  any  changes  in  the  present 
system  of  junior  college  administration,  the  president  stated  that  he 

tee  would  have  created  an  impossible  situation.  The  county  board  did 
not  have  the  time  to  know  enough  about  junior  college  policies  and  pro- 

garding  suggestions  for  improving  the  method  of  appointment  of  junior 
college  advisory  committee  members,  the  president  recommended  that 


nor  did  he  think  it  sound  to  appoint  individuals  serving  in  the  state 
legislature  to  advisory  committee  positions,  though  he  stressed  the  im- 

In  order  to  improve  coordination  of  the  advisory  committee,  the 
junior  college  president,  the  county  school  board,  and  the  county  super- 

needed  by  citing  the  procedures  in  operation  in  his  junior  college.  He 
also  cited  a specific  illustration  of  the  kind  of  mutual  respect  exist- 

eommittec.  Some  years  ago  the  superintendent  and  the  president  dis- 
and the  public  school  faculties.  From  the  superintendent's  point  of 
view  there  were  many  sound  county-wide  justifications  for  maintaining 
identical  salary  schedules  for  all  instructional  personnel.  The  junior 
college  president  was  equally  convinced  of  the  need  for  a separate, 

tendent  and  the  president  mutually  agreed  to  appear  before  the  advisory 


s final  comments  acknowledged  the  importance  of 


good  working  relationships  between  the  county  superintendent  and  the 
college  president  in  his  situation.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  pattern  of  junior  college  control  in  Florida  depended  on  good 
relations  in  order  to  function  properly.  He  felt  that  sound  adminis- 
trative organisation  should  not  be  dependent  on  good  human  relations. 


He  felt  there  was 

considerable  opportunity  for  strife  in  multiple  county 

institutions  under 

the  present  local  control  arrangement. 

CHAPTER 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS, 


re  perhaps  the  post  unique 


and  least  understood  elements  of  Florida's  junior  college  local  control 
pattern.  In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  concept  of  the  local  advisory  ccm- 

the  Florida  junior  college  advisory  committee  concept  as  it  manifested 
itself  in  deliberations  relating  to  junior  college  enabling  legislation. 

The  functioning  of  the  junior  college  advisory  committee  was 
studied  through  a combination  of  questionnaire  and  interview  procedures. 
All  findings  of  these  phases  were  coded  to  protect  individual  and  insti- 
tutional identities.  Twenty  public  junior  colleges  in  operation  in 
Florida  in  1964-1965  participated  in  the  presidential  questionnaire 
phase  of  the  study.  Eighteen  of  these  twenty  institutions  also  parti- 

six  of  the  eighteen  were  the  subjects  of  additional  study  through  visi- 


The  six  case  study  advisory  committees  were  selected  in  keeping  with 

tatives  of  low,  average,  and  high  advisory  committee  involvement  in 

multiple  county  areas  and  in  three  junior  colleges  serving  single 


functioning,  all  information  collected  J 


included  a 
: served,  reports  of 
junior  college  presi- 


published  statements  of  advisory  committee  operations,  procedures,  and 
relationships  to  other  local  control  elements.  Reports  oi 


:e  gathered  suggests  tl 


it  local  junior  college  advi- 
>f  local  control  proposed  by 
the  members  of  the  1907  Florida  Citizens  Committee  on  Education  who 


a -033.  But  the  junior  college  local  control  plan  developed  by  the 
'ida  Citizens  Committee  in  1907  considerably  transformed  the  Palm 

; needs  of  Florida's  varied  county  school  systems,  and  also  by 
need  to  gain  statewide  political  support  for  the  proposed  legisla- 


Florida  junior  college  local  control  pattern  were  well  aware  of  certain 
weaknesses  in  the  plan,  but  these  weaknesses  were  offset  by  many 
strengths.  In  low  population  areas  of  Florida,  where  colleges  were  to 
be  established  to  serve  multiple  county  areas,  the  legal  provisions  did 


controlling  authority  in  existing 

district  pattern  of  educational 


>f  public  instruction, 
s unified  county  school 
Florida's  sixty-sevon 


The  early  proponents  of  the  present  pattern  of  local  control 
were  aware  that  the  arrangement  did  not  establish  strong  institutional 
boards  for  the  junior  colleges , but  they  were  also  aware  that  since  pas- 
sage of  the  Buckman  Act  of  1905,  no  public  college  or  university  in 
Florida  had  possessed  a separate  and  distinct  institutional  hoard  of 
trustees.  The  general  pattern  of  junior  college  local  control  which 


higher  educational  control.  This  similarity  doubtless  gained  additional 
political  support  for  the  junior  college  legislation. 

college,  the  early  proponents  of  lodgement  of  authority  for  the  junior 


courses  were  somewhat  administratively  remote  from  the  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  state,  but  county  school  board  lodgement 
also  placed  junior  college  vocational  and  technical  educational  programs 


responsible  for  existing  vocational  and  technical  programs  in  each 


one  of  increased  interest  by  professional  educators  in  citizens'  Involve- 
ment in  educational  administration.  It  is  apparent  that  the  local  advi- 
sory committee  provided  an  opportunity  for  local  citizens  to  be  brought 
into  the  council  regarding  the  determination  of  junior  college  policy 

consuming  and  comprehensive  deliberations  of  the  local  school  boards, 
but  having  strong  interests  in  the  growth  of  community  colleges,  were 
thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  contribute  their  prestige  and  time  to 

An  important  financial  consideration  also  contributed  to  the 
decision  to  vest  legal  authority  in  the  county  boards  of  public  instruc- 


signers  of  the  local  control  pattern  was  their  desire  to  avoid  pitfalls 

within  proposed  districts.  In  order  to  avoid  location  controversy,  that 
decision  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Florida  legislature. 

Between  1947  and  1963  Florida's  state  education  officials  were 

ficially  sponsored  and  financed  professional  study  groups  who  pointed 
out  certain  weaknesses  in  the  existing  pattern  of  junior  college  local 
control.  These  experts  and  study  groups  made  various  recommendations 
for  correcting  these  weaknesses.  The  evidence  adduced  in  tracing  the 
origin  and  continuation  of  Florida's  junior  college  local  control  pat- 
tern suggests  that  the  dominant  political-educational  organization  in 

political-educational  group,  which  included  then  State  Superintendent 


vinced  of  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  local  control  pattern  and  posses- 

Thls  rapid  growth  o 

whole.  This  "appeal"  was  ni 


of  careful  study  and  functional  legisla- 

educational  and  political  characteristics. 

It  also  appears  that  at  the  sane  time  that  the  basic  legal 
structure  was  being  maintained,  efforts  of  the  emerging  Florida  junior 
college  establishment,  the  Division  of  Community  Junior  Colleges  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  State  Junior  College  Advisory 

making  local  junior  college  advisory  committees  a more  significant  part 

the  beginning  the  fashioners  of  the  Florida  junior  college  system  sought 

the  county  of  location  school  board,  the  college  president,  and  the  lo- 

and  the  junior  college  presidents'  association  has  developed,  the 


to  guard  against  ovor-straining  the  system  where  experience  had  shown  it 
to  be  vulnerable.  Quite  consistently,  junior  college  leaders  and  some 
county  school  officials  have  sought  to  encourage  school  boards  and  super- 
intendents to  seek  more  frequently  the  advice  of  the  college  advisory 

importance. 

At  one  point  a study  group  primarily  consisting  of  junior  college 

"Junior  College  Boards"  and  junior  college  presidents  as  "Executive 
Secretaries"  of  Junior  College  Boards,  but  the  proposal  never  gained 
support  from  the  coordinating  committee  of  the  study. 


functioning  of  local  junior  college  advisory  committees  in  Florida.  It 
some  institutions  the  college  advisory  committee  functions  passively, 
meeting  rarely,  and  approving  routinely  any  matters  set  before  it.  In 
other  institutions  the  advisory  committee  is  intrusted  with  rather 

operation.  The  legally  controlling  county  school  board  and  county 


Advisory  committee  ti 


The  turnover  of  advisory  committee  chairmen 

presidents  during  their  tern, 
had  served  in  that  capacity 


• over  fifteen  years.  In  two  of  the 


ber  of  new  appointments  in  the  median  t* 
multiple  county  colleges  was  two.  In  ti 

pointments  to  the  ISO  positions  In  the  ■ 


le  median  ni 


single  county  colleges,  where 

’enty  junior  colleges  during  the 
e years.  Thirty-one  people 


Kinutes  of  advisory  committee  meetings  were  customarily  kept  in 

committee  records  were  kept  in  impressive  minute  books.  In  others,  they 
were  merely  listings  of  actions  taken,  attendance,  and  dates,  duplicated 
by  mimeograph. 


int  presidential  tenure 

number  of  advisory  committee  meetings  per  year  for  a] 
seven.  One  advisory  committee  met  twenty-two  times  i 

school  boards,  though  a number  of  supporting  county 


Committees 


porting  c> 
school  board  members  w. 


advisory  committee  and  the  county  of  location  school  board.  Following 
these  topics  in  frequency  of  discussion  were  the  college  budget  and  the 
curriculum. 

Guests  attending  advisory  committee  meetings 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  guests  having  either  standing  or  occa- 
sional invitations  to  attend  meetings  of  the  college  advisory  committee 
attended  one  or  more  meetings  in  196M-1965.  All  county  of  location 
superintendents  had  standing  invitations  and  fourteen  actually  attended 
a meeting  in  196«-1965.  Four  of  the  six  non-attending  location  superin- 

had  standing  invitations  to  attend,  and  in  six  districts  they  did  attend 
at  least  one  meeting  in  196M-1965. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a larger  percentage  of  invited 

committee  meetings  than  did  invited  school  board  members  from  location 
counties.  This  was  a general  trend.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  guests 

while  S3  per  cent  of  all  guests  invited  attended  single  county  advisory 
committee  meetings.  In  addition  to  the  guests  named  above,  members  of 
the  college  staff,  architects,  and  lay  citizens  viere  the  most  frequent 


Conveyals  to  the  location  county  board  of  public  instruction  of 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee  were  through  presidential  ap- 

sory  committee  chairman  in  five  colleges,  and  through  the  controlling 
Fifteen  of  the  twenty  colleges  employed  two  or  more  of  the  methods  listed 


Advisory  committee  member  business. 


Of  the  eighteen  college  advisory  committees  which  returned 
questionnaires,  fourteen  had  one  or  more  members  who  listed  professional 
service  as  a major  business  area.  Eleven  committees  had  members  involved 
in  wholesale  and  retail  trade;  nine  in  agriculture;  eight  in  real  estate; 


manufacturing,  building  and  construction,  forestry,  scientific  service, 
and  homemaking  represented.  Ho  single  county  college  advisory  commit- 
tees listed  major  involvements  in  more  than  five  of  the  seventeen  busi- 
ness areas  included  on  the  checklist  of  business  areas.  Four  of  these 
committees  had  only  three  business  areas  represented. 

Regarding  political  activity  of  advisory  committee  members,  the 
data  from  the  questionnaires  suggest  considerable  variation  in  the  extent 
of  political  activity  of  advisory  committee  members,  but  the  entire 

the  weighting  system  employed  in  this  study,  political  activity  of  advi- 

tee,  selected  as  a low  involvement  committee  for  depth  study  purposes, 
was  discovered  to  be  quite  effective  in  promoting  the  needs  of  the  corn- 


advisory  committee,  stating  that  me 
leading  citisens  of  the  area,  and  w 

the  junior  college  presidents.  In  some  administrative  areas  most  presi- 


salaries,  and  planning  buildings.  In  or 

action  involvement.  One  case  study  county 


Id  have  initiating 


stressed  the  importance  of  the  superintendent  rather  than  the  college 
advisory  committee  selecting  the  president,  subject  to  advisory  commit- 
tee approval.  Two  administrative  areas  in  which  presidential  judgment 

motion  policy  and  publicizing  the  collogc. 

The  majority  of  presidents,  twelve  out  of  nineteen,  saw  the  need 
for  from  slight  to  considerable  increase  in  advisory  committee  involve- 

expressed  satisfaction  with  present  functioning  of  local  advisory 


trative  aroas  by  totaling  the  judgments  of  all  college  presidents  for 
each  area  afforded  an  opportunity  for  generalizations  about  statewide 
advisory  committee  functioning  trends.  The  strongest  feeling  for  in- 
creased involvement  throughout  the  state  was  in  the  areas  of  developing 
the  budget,  setting  salaries,  setting  promotion  policy  (among  the  aca- 
demic staff),  publicizing  the  college,  and  developing  new  educational 

no  administrative  area  did  the  aggregate  judgments  of  present  and  best 


involvement  of  all  presidents  result  in  judgments  of  needed  decreased 

Certain  findings  from  interviews  with  county  superintendents  and 
college  presidents  of  the  case  study  junior  colleges  gave  some  insight 
into  the  involvement  of  individual  advisory  committee  members  in  junior 
college  activities.  These  were  reports  of  distinctly  individual  con- 
tributions as  opposed  to  aggregate  actions  of  the  total  advisory 


In  one  interview  the  junior  college  president  attributed  the 
excellence  of  the  community  college  public  relations  program  to  the  ef- 
fort of  one  advisory  committee  member  who  was  a newspaper  editor. 

Another  president  stated  that  a member  of  the  advisory  committee  had 
offered  many  work  scholarships  in  his  business  to  needy  college  students. 
One  perhaps  should  also  include  here  the  joint  agreement  of  the  members 
of  one  advisory  committee  to  cover  the  travel  costs  of  a presidential 
applicant  when  they  were  informed  that  county  school  board  policy  pro- 


The  six  junior  college  advisory  coranittees  which  were  the  topics 
of  discussion  in  interviews  with  their  respective  junior  college  presi- 


pattern  was  precisely  defined  in  specific,  published  policy  statements. 


In  two  others  no  published  policy  regarding  advisory 

•ard  of  Education  regulations. 

The  critical  factor  which  seemed  to  set  the  style  of  advisory 
c functioning  at  each  of  the  case  study  junior  colleges  was  the 
understanding  of  operational  procedures  for  junior  college  administration 
existing  between  the  college  president  and  the  county  superintendent  of 

tion  superintendent's  position  regarding  the  role  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. In  two  of  the  case  studies  the  superintendents  expected  a high 

prior  to  presentation  to  the  advisory  committee.  In  a third  study  col- 
lege the  superintendent  had  agreed  to  a policy-making  procedure  that 
delegated  rather  complete  authority  to  the  advisory  committee.  In  other 
cases  there  seemed  to  be  a balanced  relationship  between  the  president 

superintendent  and  school  board  on  the  other. 

In  two  of  the  three  single  county  case  study  junior  colleges. 


liaison  arrangements  between  tt 
committee,  and  membership  on  tr 

bodies.  In  the  three  multiple 
the  fact  that  the  advisory 


location  school 
location  school 


card  and  the  advisory 
ioard  of  former  college 


r junior  college  depth  study  ca 


school  board  supporting  the  junior  college,  seemed  to  cause  some  ap- 
prehension which  contributed  to  greater  sensitivity  and  care  in  planning 
defenses  against  disagreement.  One  defense  was  the  greater  utilisation 
of  formal  advisory  committee  meetings.  Presidents  in  single  county  case 
study  colleges  reported  greater  use  of  informal  communication  with  indi- 
vidual advisory  committee  members.  Two  of  the  three  single  county  col- 
lege presidents  had  no  published  statement  of  advisory  committee 
operation.  In  the  three  multiple  county  junior  colleges  published 

The  presidents  of  the  six  colleges  all  displayed  different  per- 
ceptions of  advisory  committee  functioning.  To  one,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, because  of  careful  spadework  by  him  and  the  county  superintendent 

action.  To  another,  the  advisory  committee  was  the  basic  source  of 
expression  of  junior  college  policy,  but  the  existence  of  the  overriding 

another  president  the  fact  that  new  junior  college  policy  arising  from 
independent  deliberation  of  the  college  advisory  committee  with  the  col- 
lege president  was  somewhat  difficult  to  accomplish,  was  cause  for  con- 
siderable concern.  To  another  president,  the  adv: 
helpful  sounding  board  adding  additional  weight  t< 
the  college  president  to  the  location  county  school  board.  To  another 
president  the  college  advisory  committee  was  a group  of  men  seldom  talk- 
ing and  never  taking  issue  with  matters  rejected  by  the  location  county 

tioning  in  a passive  role.  Most  of  the  presidents  interviewed  expressed 


there  was  considerably  more  opportunity  for  disruptive 

tion  county  for  the  college  with  a college  advisory  committee  possessed 

judged  the  advisory  committee  to  be  indespensible  to  the  proper  manage- 

simiiarly  could  see  little  significant  authority  in  actions  of  the  advi- 
sory committee.  He  attributed  what  significance  advisory  committee 
recommendations  did  have  to  the  fact  that  they  were  supported  by  the 
president  and  the  superintendent.  In  another  junior  college  setting, 
the  superintendent,  in  office  for  five  years,  speculated  as  to  the  advi- 
sability of  his  attendance  at  advisory  committee  meetings,  something  he 

county  system  viewed  the  college  advisory  committee  as  the  basic  source 
of  junior  college  policy,  but  would  not  hesitate  to  oppose  ally  policy  it 

the  pattern  of  liaison  attendance  of  school  board  members  at  advisory 
committee  meetings  tended  to  forestall  such  developments.  Host  of  the 
superintendents  interviewed  agreed  that  there  was  considerably  more 


likelihood  of  unhealthy  factionalism  in  multiple  county  junior  colleges. 


In  short,  there  existed  in  each  junior  college  a set  of  opera- 

compiished.  In  some  cases  this  procedure  vested  much  authority  in  the 
junior  college  president  alone,  and,  in  others,  in  the  junior  college 
president  and  the  college  advisory  committee  working  fairly  indepen- 
dently of  county  school  officials  until  administrative  decisions  were 
well  defined.  In  others,  the  pattern  seemed  to  be  one  of  joint  county 
superintendent  and  junior  college  president  deliberation  prior  to  any 

another,  discussion  tended  to  occur  between  the  college  president,  the 

Interview  evidence  suggested  that  the  county  of  location  school 
superintendent  had  much  authority  over  appointment  of  the  junior  college 
president  where  he  chose  to  exert  it.  In  single  county  junior  colleges 
he  had  even  greater  authority  over  selection  of  junior  college  advisory 

tendent  and  school  board  had  little  responsibility  for  appointment  of 

pointeos  to  the  advisory  committee  of  supporting  county  school  boards 

committees  was  the  selection  of  the  junior  college  president.  A side 
factor  in  such  conflicts  was  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  advi- 
sory committee  or  the  location  school  board  by  area  political  figures 
who  sought  to  influence  those  involved  in  the  presidential  appointment 


cases  they  resolved  their  differences  of  opinion  amicably,  and  that  they 

by  the  college  advisory  committees . Policy  decisions  were  made  jointly 
involvement  of  the  advisory  committee.  This  situation  would  appear  to 

.c  patterns  of  advisory  committee 


Florida  legal  ai 


participation.  The  has: 

changed  very  1: 


APPENDIX  A 


QUESTIONNAIRE  MATERIALS 


State  of  Florida 
Department  of  Education 


TO:  Members  of  the  Junior  College 


Council 


Frank  Gaines,  who  is  on. the  faculty  at  Chlpola  Junior  College,  is. 

of  the  junior  college  advisory  committees  in  our  state.  This  study  is 
under  the  direction  of  Bob  Kiegman  and  Dr.  R.  L.  Johns  at  the  University 
of  Florida. 


opment  of  Florida's  junior  college  program. 


May  I urge  you  to  cooperate  with  Mr. 
tionnaire  within  the  next  few  days. 


Gaines  when  he  sends  you  a ques- 


Chipola  J^niOTHColl( 


Please  mail  the  completed  advisory  committee  questionnaires 
Your  cooperation  in  this  study  will  be  appreciated. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  BE 


Check  "Studied  Approval"  if  you  believe  the  advisory  consul tec 
should  make  a careful  study  of  each  recommendation  relative 


Check  "Initiating  Action"  if  you  believe  the  advisory  committee 
should  originate  action  relative  to  a type  of  activity  without 


TYPE  or  ACTIVITY 

volvement 

ADVISOR' 

Studied 

COLLEGE 

Initiating 

-'V-.  . 

. : a . :‘U 

Approving  nuevet 

■ ; 

Selecting  Instruction- 

Setting  Tuition  and 

. 

Equipment 

SettingyPromotaon 

Proposing  hew  Courses 

Planning Duileings 

Admission  6 Retention 

of  Students 

: 

(PLEASE 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


HE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT) 


APPENDIX  B 


FOR  C N*  PR  LOTS 


"BROAD  SWATH"  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


How  has  the  Junior  College  Advisory  Committee  been  useful  in  the 
administration  of  the  junior  college  from  your  uoint-of-view  as 
County  Superintendent? 


ie  Junior  College  Advisory 


Would  you  say  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Junior  College 
Advisory  Committee  carry  a lot  of  weight  with  the  County  Board  of 
Public  Instruction? 


Are  there  any  changes  that  you  would  like  to  see  effected  in  the 
appointment  or  the  legal  authority  of  the  College  Advisory  Committee? 


interrelations  of  the  Advisory  Committee  with  other  phases  of  County 
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